HOOD’S MAGAZINE 


Comic Miscellany. 


THE LAY OF THE LABOURER. 


Ir was a gloomy evening. The sun had set, angry and threatening, 
lighting up the horizon with lurid flame and flakes of blood-red — 
slowly quenched by slants of distant rain, dense and dark as segments 
of the old deluge. At last the whole sky was black, except the low 
driving grey scud, amidst which faint streaks of lightning wandered 
capriciously towards their appointed aim, like young fire-fiends 
playing on their errands. 

“ There will be a storm!” whispered Nature herself, as the crisp 
fallen leaves of autumn started up with a hollow rustle, and began 
dancing a wild round, with a whirlwind of dust, like some frantic 
orgy ushering in a revolution. 

“ There will be a storm!” I echoed, instinctively looking round 
for the nearest shelter, and making towards it at my best pace. At 
such times the proudest heads will bow to very low lintels; and 
setting dignity against a ducking, I very willingly condescended to 
stoop into “ The Plough.” 

It was a small hedge alehcuse, too humble for the refinement of a 
separate parlour. One large tap-room served for all comers gentle or 
simple, if gentlefolks, except from stress of weather, ever sought such 
a place of entertainment. Its scanty accommodations were even 
meaner than usual: the Plough had suffered from the hardness of the 
times, and exhibited the bareness of a house recently unfurnished by 
the broker. The aspect of the public room was cold and cheerless. 
There was a mere glimmer of fire in the grate, and a single un- - 
snuffed candle stood guttering over the neck of the stone bottle in 
which it was stuck, in the middle of the plain deal table. The low 
ceiling, blackened by smoke, hung overhead like a canopy of gloomy 
clouds ; the walls were stained with damp, and patches of the plaster 


had pealed off from the naked laths. Ornament there was none, ex- 
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cept a solitary print, gaudily daubed in body-colours, and formerly 
glazed, as hinted by a small triangle of glass in one corner of the 
black frame. The subject, “the Shipwrecked Mariner,” whose corpse, 
jacketted in bright sky-blue, rolled on a still brighter strip of yellow 
shingle, between two grass-green wheat-sheaves with white ears— but 
intended for foaming billows. Above all, the customary odours were 
wanting; the faint smell of beer and ale, the strong scent of spirits, 
the fumes of tobacco; none of them agreeable to a nice sense, but 
decidedly missed with a feeling akin to disappointment. Rank or 
vapid, they belonged to the place, representing, though in an in- 
finitely lower key, the bouquet of Burgundy, the aroma of choice 
liqueurs—the breath of Social Enjoyment. 

Yet there was no lack of company. Ten or twelve men, some 
young, but the majority of the middle age, and one or two advanced 
in years, were seated at the sordid board. As many glasses and jugs 
of various patterns stood before them; but mostly empty, as was the 
tin tankard from which they had been replenished. Only a few of 
the party in the neighbourhood of a brown earthenware pitcher had 
full cups; but of the very small ale called Adam’s. Their coin and 
credit exhausted, they were keeping up the forms of drinking and 
good fellowship with plain water. From the same cause, a bundle of 
new clay pipes lay idle on the table, unsoiled by the Indian weed. 

A glance sufficed to show that the company were of the labouring class 
— men with tanned, furrowed faces, and hairy freckled hands—who 
smelt “ of the earth, earthy,” and were clad in fustian and leather, in 
velveteen and corduroy, glossy with wear or wet, soiled by brown 
clay and green moss, scratched and torn by brambles, wrinkled, warped, 
and threadbare with age, and variously patched—garments for need 
and decency, not show ;—for if, amidst the prevailing russets, drabs, 
and olives, there was a gayer scrap of green, blue, or red, it was a 
tribute not to vanity but expediency—some fragment of military 
broadcloth or livery plush. 

As I entered, the whole party turned their eyes upon me, and 
having satisfied themselves by a brief scrutiny that my face and 
person were unknown to them, thenceforward took no more notice of 
me than of their own shadows on the wall. I could have fancied my- 
self invisible, they resumed their conversation with so little reserve. 
The topics, such as poor men discuss amongst themselves : —the dear- 
ness of bread, the shortness of work, the long hours of labour, the 
lowness of wages, the badness of the weather, the sickliness of the 
season, the signs of a hard winter, the general evils of want, poverty, 
and disease; but accompanied by such particular revelations, such 
minute details, and frank disclosures, as should only have come from 
persons talking in their sleep! ‘The vulgar indelicacy, methought, 


with which they gossipped before me of family matters—the brutal 


callousness with which they exposed their private affairs, the whole 
history and mystery of bed, board, and hearth, the secrets of home! 
But a little more listening and reflection converted my disgust into 
pity and concern. Alas! I had forgotten that the lives of certain 
classes of our species have been laid almost as bare and open as those 
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of the beasts of the field! The poor men had no domestic secrets— 
no private affairs! All were public—matters of notoriety —friend 
and foe concurring in the advertisement. The Law had ferretted 
their huts, and scheduled their three-legged tables and bottomless 
chairs. Statistical Groses had taken notes, and printed them, of 
every hole in their coats. Political reporters had calculated their in- 
comings and outgoings down to fractions of pence and half ounces of 
tea; and had supplied the minutiz of their domestic economy for 
paragraphs and leading articles. Charity, arm in arm with Curiosity, 
and clerical Philanthropy, linked perhaps with a religious Inquisitor, 
had taken an inventory of their defects moral and spiritual; whilst 
medical visiters had inspected and recorded their physical sores, can- 
cerous or scrofulous, their humours, and their tumours. 

Society, like a policeman, had turned upon them the full blaze of 
its bull’s eye—exploring the shadiest recesses of their privacy, till 
their means, food, habits, and modes of existence were as minutely 
familiar as those of the animalcule exhibited in Regent Street by the 
solar microscope. ‘They had no longer any decent appearances to 
keep up—any shabby ones to mask with a better face—any petty 
shifts to slur over—any household struggles to conceal. ‘Their cir- 
cumstances were known intimately, not merely to next-door neigh- 
bours, and kith and kin, but to the whole parish, the whole county, 
the whole country. It was one of their last few privileges to discuss 
in common with the Parliament, the Press, and the Public, the deplor- 
able details of their own affairs. Their destitution was a naked Great 
Fact, and they talked of it like proclaimed Bankrupts, as they were, 
in the wide world’s Gazette. 

“ What matters?” said a grey-headed man, in fustian, in answer to 
a warning nudge and whisper from his neighbour. “If walls has 
ears, they are welcome to what they can ketch—ay, and the stranger 
to boot—if so be he don’t know all about us already—for it’s all in 
print. What we yarn, and what we spend—what we eat, and what 
we drink —what we wear, and the cost on it from top to toe—where 
we sleep, and how many on us lie in a bed—our concarns are as 
common as waste land.” 

“ And as many geese and donkies turned on to them, I do think !” 
cried a young fellow in velveteens—“to hear how folk cackle and 
bray about our states. And then the queer remedies as is prescribed, 
like, for a starving man! A Bible says one—a Reading made Easy 
says another—a Temperance Medal says another—or maybe a Hagri- 
cultural Prize. But what is he to eat, 1 ax? Why, says one, a 
Corkassian Jew—says another, a cricket-ball—says another, a May- 
pole—and says another, the Wenus bound for Horsetrailye.” 

“ As if idle hands and empty pockets,” said the grey-headed man, 
“did not make signs, of themselves, for work and wages—and a 
hungry belly for bread and cheese.” 

“'That’s true, any how,” said one of the water-drinkers. “TI only 
wish a doctor could come at this minute, and listen with his telescope 
on my stomach, and he would hear it a-talking as plain as our magpi 


and saying, I wants wittles.” . 
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There was a general peal of mirth at this speech, but brief and 
ending abruptly, as laughter does, when extorted by the odd treat- 
ment of a serious subject—a flash followed by deeper gloom. The 
conversation then assumed a graver tone ; each man in turn recount- 
ing the trials, privations, and visitations, of himself, his wife, and 
children, or his neighbour’s—not mentioned with fierceness, inter- 
mingling oaths and threats, nor with bitterness—some few allusions 
excepted to harsh overseers or miserly masters—but as soldiers or 
sailors describe the hardships and sufferings they have had to en- 
counter in their rough vocation, and evidently endured in their own 
persons with a manly fortitude. If the speaker’s voice faltered, or 
his eyes moistened, it was only when he painted the sharp bones 
showing through the skin, the skin through the rags, of the wife of 
his bosom; or how the traditional Wolf, no longer to be kept from 
the door, had rushed in and fastened on his young ones. What a 
revelation it was! Fathers, with more children than shillings per 
week—mothers travailing literally in the straw—infants starving 
before the parents’ eyes, with cold, and famishing for food! Human 
creatures, male and female, old and young, not gnawed and torn by 
single woes, but worried at once by Winter, Disease, and Want, as 
by that triple-headed Dog, whelped in the Realm of Torments ! 

My ears tingled, and my cheeks flushed with self-reproach, remem- 
bering my fretful impatience under my own inflictions, no light ones 
either, till compared with the heavy complications of anguish, moral 
and physical, experienced by those poor men. My heart swelled with 
indignation, my soul sickened with disgust, to recal the sobs, sighs, 
tears, and hysterics—the lamentations and imprecations bestowed 
by pampered Selfishness on a sick bird or beast, a sore finger, a 
swelled toe, a lost rubber, a missing luxury, an ill-made garment, a 
culinary failure!—to think of the cold looks and harsh words cast 
by the same eyes and lips, eloquent in self-indulgence, on nakedness, 
starvation, and poverty. Wealth, with his own million of money, 
pointing to the new half-farthings as fitting money for the million — 
Gluttony, gorged with dainties, washed down by iced champagne, 
complacently commending his humble brethren to the brook of Elisha 
and the salads of Nebuchadnezzar ; and Fashion, in furs and velvet, 
comfortably beholding her squalid sisters shivering in robes de zephyr, 
woven by winter itself, with the warp of a north, and the woof of an 
east wind ! 

“ The job up at Bosely is finished,” said one of the middle-aged 
men. “I have enjoyed but three days’ work in the last fortnight, and 
God above knows when I shall get another, even at a shilling a day. 
And nine mouths to feed, big and little—and nine backs to clothe — 
with the winter a-settin in—and the rent behind-hand—and never 
a bed to lie on, and my good woman, poor soul, ready to or) 
choking sound and a hasty gulp of water smothered the rest of the 
sentence. “ There must be something done for us—there Must,” he 
added, with an emphatic slap of his broad, brown, barky hand, that 
made the glasses jingle and the idle pipes clatter on the board. And 
every voice in the room echoed “there must,” my own involuntarily 

welling the chorus. 
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“ Ay, there must, and that full soon,” said the grey-headed man 
in fustian, with an upward appealing look, as if through the smoky 
clouds of the ceiling to God himself for confirmation of the necessity. 
“ But come, lads, time’s up, so let’s have our chant, and then 
squander.” 

The company immediately stood up; and one of the elders, with a 
deep bass voice, and to a slow, sad air, began a rude song, the compo- 
sition probably of some provincial poet of his own class, the rest 
of the party joining occasionally in a verse that served for the 
burden. 


A spade! a rake! a hoe! 
A pickaxe, or a bill! 

A hook to reap, or a scythe to mow, 
A flail, or what ye will — 

And here’s a ready hand 
To ply the needful tool, 

And skill’d enough, by lessons rough, 
In Labour’s rugged school. 


To hedge, or dig the ditch, 
To lop or fell the tree, 

To lay the swarth on the sultry field, 
Or plough the stubborn lea ; 

The harvest stack to bind, 
The wheaten rick to thatch, 

And never fear in my pough to find 
The tinder or the match. 


To a flaming barn or farm 
My fancies never roam ; 

The fire I yearn to kindle and burn 
Is on the hearth of Home; 

Where children huddle and crouch 
Through dark.long winter days, 

Where starving children huddle and crouch, 
To see the cheerful rays, 

A-glowing on the haggard cheek, 
And not in the haggard’s blaze ! 


To Him who sends a drought 
To parch the fields forlorn, 

The rain to flood the meadows with mud, 
The blight to blast the corn, 
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To Him [I leave to guide 
The bolt in its crooked path, 

To strike the misers rick, and show 
The skies blood-red with wrath. 


A spade! a rake! a hoe! 
A pickaxe, or a bill! 

A hook to reap, or a scythe to mow, 
A flail, or what ye will — 

The corn to thrash, or the hedge to plash, 
The market-team to drive, 

Or mend the fence by the cover side, 
And leave the game alive. 


Ay, only give me work, 
And then you need not fear 

That I shall snare his worship’s hare, 
Or kill his grace’s deer ; 

Break into his lordship’s house, 
To steal the plate so rich ; 

Or leave the yeoman that had a purse 
To welter in a ditch. 


Wherever Nature needs, 
Wherever Labour calls, 
No job I'll shirk of the hardest work, 
To shun the workhouse walls ; 
Where savage laws begrudge 
The pauper babe its breath, 
And doom a wife to a widow’s life, 
Before her partner’s death. 


My only claim is this, 

With labour stiff and stark, 
By lawful turn, my living to earn, 
Between the light and dark ; 
My daily bread, and nightly bed, 

My bacon, and drop of beer — 
But all from the hand that holds the land, 
And none from the overseer ! 
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No parish money, or loaf, 
No pauper badges for me, 

A son of the soil, by right of toil 
Entitled to my fee. 

No alms I ask, give me my task : 
Here are the arm, the leg, 

The strength, the sinews of a Man, 
To work, and not to beg. 


Still one of Adam’s heirs, 
Though doom’d by chance of birth 

To dress so mean, and to eat the lean, 
Instead of the fat of the earth ; 

To make such humble meals 
As honest labour can, 

A bone and a crust, with a grace to God, 
And little thanks to man! 


A spade! a rake! a hoe! 
A pickaxe, or a bill! 
A hook to reap, or a scythe to mow, 
A flail, or what ye will — 
Whatever the tool to ply, 
Here is a willing drudge, 
With muscle and limb, and woe to him 
Who does their pay begrudge ! 


Who every weekly score 
Docks labour’s little mite, 
Bestows on the poor at the temple door, 
But robb’d them over night. 
The very shilling he hoped to save, 
As health and morals fail, 
Shall visit me in the New Bastile, 
The Spital, or the Gaol! 


As the last ominous word ceased ringing, the candle-wick suddenly 
dropped into the neck of the stone bottle, and all was darkness and 


» * * * * * 


The vision is dispelled —the Fiction is gone —but a Fact and a 
Figure remain. 
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Some time since, a strong inward impulse moved me to paint the 
destitution of an overtasked class of females, who work, work, work, 
for wages almost nominal. But deplorable as is their condition, in 
the low deep, there is, it seems, a lower still— below that gloomy 
gulf a darker region of human misery,— beneath that Purgatory 
a Hell — resounding with more doleful wailings and a sharper 
outcry —the voice of famishing wretches, pleading vainly for work ! 
work ! work !— imploring as a blessing, what was laid upon Man as 
a curse—the labour that wrings sweat from the brow, and bread 
from the soil! 

As a matter of conscience, that wail touches me not. As my works 
testify, I am of the working class myself, and in my humble sphere 
furnish employment for many hands, including paper-makers, draughts- 
men, engravers, compositors, pressmen, binders, folders, and stitchers 
— and critics — all receiving a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work. 
My gains consequently are limited — not nearly so enormous as have 
been realised upon shirts, slops, shawls, &c. — curiously illustrating 
how a man or woman might be “clothed with curses as with a gar- 
ment.” My fortune may be expressed without a long row of those 
ciphers — those 0’s, at once significant of hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, and as many ejaculations of pain and sorrow from dependent 
slaves. My wealth might all be hoarded, if I were miserly, in a 
gallipot or a tin snuff-box. My guineas, placed edge to edge, instead 
of extending from the Minories to Golden Square, would barely 
reach from home to Bread Street. My riches would hardly allow me 
a roll in them, even if turned into the new copper mites. But then, 
thank God! no reproach clings to my coin. No tears or blood clog 
the meshes, no hair, plucked in desperation, is knitted with the silk 
of my lean purse. No consumptive sempstress can point at me her 
bony forefinger, and say, “ For thee, sewing in forma pauperis, I am 
become this Living Skeleton!” or hold up to me her fatal needle, as 
one through the eye of which the scriptural camel must pass ere I 
may hope to enter heaven. No withered work-woman, shaking at 
me her dripping suicidal locks, can cry, in a Piercing voice, “ For 
thee, and for six poor pence, I embroidered eighty flowers on this 
veil ”— literally a veil of tears. No famishing labourer, his joints 
racked with toil, holds out to me in the palm of his broad hard hand 
seven miserable shillings, and mutters, “ For these, and a parish loaf, 
for six long days, from dawn till dusk, through hot and cold, through 
wet and dry, I tilled thy land!” My short sleeps are peaceful ; my 
dreams untroubled. No ghastly phantoms with reproachful faces, 
and silence more terrible than speech, haunt my quiet pillow. No 
victims of Slow Murder, ushered by the Avenging Fiends, beset my 
couch, and make awful appointments with me to meet at the Divine 
bar on the Day of Judgment. No deformed human creatures—men, 
women, children, smirched black as Negroes, transfigured suddenly, as 
Demons of the Pit, clutch at my heels to drag me down, down, down, 
an unfathomable shaft, into a gaping Tartarus. And if sometimes 
in waking visions I see throngs of little faces, with features preter- 
naturally sharp, and wrinkled brows, and dull, seared orbs, — grouped 
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with pitying clusters of the young-eyed cherubim, —not for me, 
thank Heaven! did those crippled children become prematurely old ; 
and precociously evaporate, like so much steam power, the “dew of 
their youth.” 

For me, then, that doleful cry from the Starving Unemployed has 
no extrinsic horror; no peculiar pang, beyond that sympathetic one 
which must affect the species in general. Nevertheless, amidst the 
dismal chorus, one complaining voice rings distinctly on my inward 
ear; one melancholy Figure flits prominently before my mind’s eye, 
—vague of feature indeed, and in form with only the common out- 
lines of humanity, —but the Eidolon of a real person, a living breath- 
ing man, with a known name. One whom I have never seen in the 
flesh ; never spoken with ; yet whose very words a still small voice is 
even now whispering to me, I know not whence, like the wind from a 
cloud. 

For months past, that indistinct Figure, associated, as in a dream, 
with other dim images, but all mournful — stranger faces, male and 
female, convulsed with grief — huge hard hands, and smaller and 
tenderer ones, wrung in speechless anguish, and everlasting farewells 
—#involved with obscure ocean waves, and momentary glimpses of 
outlandish scenery — for months past, amidst trials of my own, in the 
intervals of acute pain, perchance even in my delirium, and through 
the variegated tissue of my own interests and affairs, that sorrowful 
Vision has recurred to me, more or less vividly, with the intense 
sense of suffering, cruelty, and injustice, and the strong emotions of 
pity and indignation, which originated with its birth. 

It may be, that some peculiar condition of the body inducing a 
morbid state of mind — some extreme excitability of the nerves, and 
through them of the moral sensibility, concurred to induce so deep 
an impression, to make so warm a sympathy attach itself to a mere 
Phantom, the representative of an obscure individual, an utter stranger. 
The Reader must judge: and when the case of my unknown, uncon- 
scious, invisible client shall be laid before him, will be able to say 
whether it required any unnatural sensitiveness of the system, any 
extraordinary softening of the heart or brain, to feel a strong human 
interest in the fate of Gifford White. 

In the spring of the present year this very unfortunate and very 
young man was indicted, at the Huntingdon Assizes, for throwing the 
following letter, addressed externally and internally to the Farmers of 
Bluntisham, Hunts, into a strawyard : — 


“ We are determined to set fire to the whole of this place, if you don’t set us to 
work, and burn you in your beds, if there is not an alteration. What do you 
think the young men are to do if you don’t set them to work? They must do 
something. The fact is, we cannot go on any longer. We must commit robbery, 
and every thing that is contrary to your wish. “ T am, 

“* An Enemy.” 


For this offenge, admitted by his plea, the prisoner, aged eighteen, 
was sentenced, by a judge since deceased, to Transportation for Life ! 

Far be it from me to palliate Incendiarism. Least of all, when so 
many conflagrations have recently illuminated the horizon; and so 
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near the time when the memory of that Arch Incendiary Guy Faux 
will be revived by effigies and bonfires. I am fully aware of the risk 
of even this appeal, at such a season, but, with that pleading Shade 
before me, dare the reddest reflections that may be cast on this 
paper. 

Only catch a real Incendiary, bring his guilt clearly home to him, 
and let him suffer the extreme penalty of the law. Hang him. Or, 
if absolutely opposed to capital punishment, and inclined towards the 
philanthropy of a very French philosophy, adopt the Christianly sub- 
stitute, recommended in the “ Mysteries of Paris,” and blind the 
criminal. Let fire avenge fire, and, according to the prescription for 
Prince Arthur, with irons hot burn out both his eyes. Cruel and 
extreme as such tortures may seem, they would scarcely expiate one 
of the most dastardly and atrocious of human crimes, inasmuch as the 
perpetrator can neither control its extent nor calculate the results. 

The truth is, my faith stops far short of the popular belief in the 
prevalence of wilful and malignant Fire-raising —that an epidemic of 
that inflammatory character is so rife and raging as represented in 
the provinces. I am too jealous of the national character, too chary 
of the good name of my humble countrymen, and think too well of 
“‘a bold peasantry, our country’s pride,” to look on them, willingly, as 
a mere pack of Samson’s foxes, running from farm to farm with fire- 
brands tied to their tails. If there be any notable increase in the 
number of fires, some portion of the excess may be faily attributable 
to causes which have converted simple risks into Doubly Hazardous ; 
for example, the prevalence of cigar smoking, and especially the sub- 
stitution for the old tinder-box of dangerous chemical contrivances, 
facile of ignition, and distributed by myriads throughout the country. 
Talismans, that like the Arabian ones, on a slight rubbing, place a 
Demon at the command of the possessor —spells which have subjected 
the Fire Spirit to the instant invocation not merely of the wicked, 
but of the weak and the witless, the infant and the idiot. Generally, 
we work and play with the element more profusely than formerly ; 
witness the glowing flames, flakes, sparks, and cinders, that sweep 
across streets, over seas and rivers, and along railroads, from the 
chimneys, funnels, and furnaces, of the factories, and floating and 
flying conveyances of Pluto, Vulcan, and Company. Another cause, 
Spontaneous Combustion, has lately been convicted of the destruction 
of the railway station at New Cross; and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that conflagrations from carelessness, and excessive house- 
warmings from inebriety, are less common than of old. Children will 
still play with fire ; servants, town and country, persist in snuffing 
long wicks, as well as noses, with finger and thumb; and Agricultural 
distress has not so annihilated the breed of Jolly Farmers, but that one, 
here and there, is still capable of blowing himself out, and putting his 
candle to bed. 

In the mean time, vulgar Exaggeration ascribes every “ rapid con- 
sumption” of property, not clearly traceable to accident, to a malicious 
design. ‘The English public, according to Goldsmith, are prone to 
panics, and he instances them as arming themselves with thick gloves 
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and stout cudgels against certain popular bugbears in the shapes of 
mad dogs, Anda fatal thing it is, proverbially, for the canine race 
to get an illname. Buta panic becomes a far more tragical affair 
when it arms one class of society against another; and instead of 
mere brutes and curs of low degree, animals of our own species are 
hunted down and hung, or at best, all but banished to another world, 
by transportation for life. It is difficult to believe that some such 
local panic did not influence the very severe sentence passed on Gif- 
ford White. Indeed the existence of something of the kind seems in- 
timated by the judge himself, along with the extraordinary dictum 
that a verbal burn is worse than the actual cautery. Lord Abinger 
said :—~ 


“ The offence was of a most atrocious character; and it might almost be said, 
that the sending of letters threatening to burn the property of the parties to whom 
they were addressed was worse than putting the threat into execution; for when a 
man lost his property by fire, he at least knew the worst of it, but he to whom such 
threats were made, was made to live in a state of continual terror and alarm.” 


Very true — and very harshly applied. The Farmers of Bluntisham 
are not of my acquaintance; but presuming them to be not more 
nervous and timorsome than farmers in general, might not their 
terror and alarm have been pacified on rather easier terms? Would 
not the banishment of the culprit for seven, or at most fourteen years, 
have allowed time, ample time, for the yeomanly nerves to have re- 
covered their tone ; for their affrighted hair, erect as stubble, to have 
subsided prone as rolled grass ; nay, for the very name of Gifford 
White to have evaporated from their agricultural heads? Werela 
Bluntisham farmer, I could not eat with relish another rasher of 
bacon, or swallow with satisfaction another glass of strong ale, with- 
out protesting publicly against such a sacrifice to my supposed aspen- 
fits, and setting on foot a petition amongst my neighbours for a miti- 
gation of that severe and satirical sentence which condemned a fellow 
parishioner to expiate my fears by fifty-two years of penance — ac- 
cording to the scriptural calculation of human life — in the land of 
the kangaroo. I could not sleep soundly, and know, that for my 
sake a son of the same soil had been rooted out like a common weed 
— severed from kith and kin; from hearth and home, if he had one; 
from his mother-country, hard step-mother though she had proved ; 
from a familiar land and native air, to a foreign one and a new 
climate, with strange faces around him, and strange stars above him, 
—a banished man, not for a little while, or for a long while, but for 
ever ! 

But, methinks I hear a voice say, it was necessary to make an 
example — a proceeding always accompanied by a certain degree of 
hardship, if not injustice, as regards the party selected to be punished 
tn terrorem ; unless the choice be made of a criminal especially de- 
serving such a painful preference —as for robbery with personal 
violence: whereas there appear to be no aggravations of the offence 
for which Gifford White was sentenced to a murderer’s atonement. 
On the contrary, he pleaded guilty; a course generally admitted as 
an extenuation of guilt : his youth ought to have been a circumstance 
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in his favour; and, above all, the consideration that a threat does not 
necessarily involve the intent, much less the deed. All who have 
been led, by word or writing, to hope or fear, for good or evil, have 
had reason to know how far is Promise from Performance, —as far as 
England from New South Wales. Expectants never die the sooner 
for golden prospects held out to them; and threatened folks are long- 
lived, toa proverb. And why? Because the enemy who announces 
his designs is the least dangerous: as the Scotch say, “his bark is 
waur than his bite.” The truth is, menaces are about the most abun- 
dant, idle, and empty of human vapourings; the mere puffings, blow- 
ings, gruntings, and growlings from the safety-valves and waste-pipes 
of high-pressure engines. The promissory notes of threateners to 
large amounts are ludicrously associated, instead of payment, with 
“no effects.” Who of us has not heard a good mother, a fond mother, 
a doting mother, but sharp tempered, promise her own dear but trou- 
blesome offspring, her very pets, such savage inflictions, such break- 
ings of bones and knocking off plaguy little heads, as ought, sincerely 
uttered, to have consigned her to the custody of the police? There, 
as my Uncle Toby says, she found vent. Who has never known a 
friend, a worthy man, but a passionate one, to indulge in such murder- 
ous threats against the life, body, and limbs of a tight boot-maker, 
or a loose tailor; a blunt creditor, or a sharp critic; as ought, if 
in earnest, to have placed him in handcuffs and a straight waistcoat ? 
But nobody mistakes these blazes of temper for the burnings of 
settled malignity — these harmless flashes of sheet lightning for the 
destructive gleam of the forked. It is quite possible, therefore, that 
the incendiary letter of Gifford White, though breathing Congreves 
and Lucifers, was purely theoretical; albeit read by the judge as 
if in serious earnest, like the fulminating prospectuses of the Duc 
de Normandie or Captain Warner. 

I confess to have searched, in vain, through the epistle for any 
animus of peculiar atrocity. Its address, generally to the farmers, 
shows it not to have been the inspiration of personal malice or private 
revenge. ‘The threat is not a direct and positive one, as in resolved 
retaliation for some by-gone wrong; but put hypothetically, and 
rather in the nature of a warning of probable consequences, depend- 
ent on future contingencies. The wish of the writer is obviously not 
father to the menace: on the contrary, he expostulates, and appeals, 
methinks most touchingly, to the reason, the justice, even the com- 
passion, of the very parties—to be burnt in their beds. So clear a 
proof, to me, of the absence of any serious intent, or malice prepense, 
that the only agitation from the fall of such a missive in my farm- 
yard, if I had one, would be the flutter amongst the poultry. At least 
theirs would be the only personal terror and alarm,—for, with other 
feelings, who could fail to be moved by a momentous question and 
declaration re-echoed by hundreds and thousands of able and willing 
but starving labourers. ‘“ What are we to do if you don’t set us to 
work? We must do something. The fact is, we cannot go on any 
longer !” 

Can the wholesale emigration, so often proposed, be only transport- 
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ation in disguise for using such language in common with Gifford 
White ? 

To me—speaking from my heart, and recording my deliberate 
opinions on a material that, frail as it is, will long outlast my own 
fabric, — there is something deeply affecting in the spectacle of a 
young man, in the prime of health and vigour, offering himself, a 
voluntary slave, in the Labour-market without a purchaser —eagerly 
proffering to barter the use of his body, the day-long exertion of his 
strength, the wear and tear of flesh and blood, bone and muscle, for 
the common necessaries of life—earnestly craving for bread on the 
penal conditions prescribed by his Creator—and in vain —in vain! 
Well for those who enjoy each Blessing of earth that there are volun- 
teers to work out the Curse! Well for the drones of the social hive 
that there are bees of so industrious a turn, willing for an infinitesimal 
share of the honey to undertake the labour of its fabrication ! 

Let these considerations avail an unfortunate man, or rather youth, 
perhaps an oppressed one, subject to the tyranny of some such ticket 
system as lately required the interference of the Home Secretary, in 
behalf of the labourers of another county. 

Methinks I see him, poor Phantom! an impertinent unit of a sur- 
plus population, humbly pleading for bread, and offered an acre of 
stones —to be cleared at five farthings a rood. Work and wages for 
the asking !—with the double alternative of the Union-house, or a 
free passage—the North-West one—to the still undiscovered coast 
of Bohemia! 

Is a rash youth, so wrought on, to be eternally Ex-Isled from this 
sweet little one of our own, for only throwing a few intemperate 
“thoughts that breathe and words that burn” into an anonymous 
letter ? 

Let these things plead for a fellow-creature, goaded, perhaps, by 
the sense of wrong, as well as the physical pangs of hunger, and 
driven by the neglect of all milder applications to appeal to the selfish 
fears of men who will neither read the signs of the times, nor heed 
warnings, unless written, like Belshazzar’s, in letters of fire! 

One thing is certain. These are not times for visiting with seve- 
rity the offences of the labouring poor: a class who, it is admitted by 
all parties, have borne the severest trials that can afflict the soul and 
body of man, with an exemplary fortitude, and a patience almost 
superhuman. <A great fact at which every true Englishman should 








exult, as at a National Victory, as in moral heroism it is. I, for one; * 


am proud of my poor countrymen, and naturally loth to believe that 
a character which so reluctantly combines with disaffection, and in- 
dulges so sparely in outbreak, will freely absorb so vile a spirit as 
that of incendiarism. At any rate, before rashly adopting such a 
conclusion, common justice and common sense bid me look elsewhere 
for the causes of any unusual number of fires in the rural districts. 
As a mere matter of patriotism, one would rather ascribe such unfilial 
outrages to an alien than to a son of the soil. We have lately seen 
a Foreign Prince, an ally, in a time of peace, speculating with much 
playful naiveté on the best modes for squibbing our shipping and 
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rocketing our harbours —the facility with which he could ignite the 
Thames and mull the Medway — sink the Cinque Ports — blow off 
Beachy’s head, shiver Deal into splinters, and knock the two Reculver 
steeples into one. His Highness, it is true, contemplated a bellicose 
state, ceremoniously proclaimed according to the usage of polite 
nations: but suppose some outlandish savage, as uncivilised as un- 
shorn, say from Terra del Fuego, animated with an insane hostility 
to England, and burning to test his skill in Pyrotechnics — might not 
such a barbarian be tempted to dispense with a formal declaration of 
war, and make a few experimental essays how to introduce his 
treacherous combustibles into our perfidious towns and hamlets? 
Foreign incendiaries for me, rather than native; and accident or 
Spontaneous Combustion before either! But if we must believe in it 
home-made — surely, in preference to the industrious labourer, sus- 
picion should fall on those sturdy trampers that infest the country, 
the foremost to crave for food and money, the last to ask for work, 
and one of whom might light up a dozen parishes. If it be other- 
wise, if a class eminently loyal, patient, peaceable, and rational, have 
really become such madmen throwing about fire, it is high time, 
methinks, with universal Artesian borings, to begin to scuttle our 
island for fear of its being burnt. But no—that Shadow of an 
Incendiary, with uplifted hands, and streaming repentant eyes, dis- 
avows with earnest gesture the foul intent; and shadow as he is, my 
belief acquits him, and makes me echo the imaginary sigh with which 
he fades again into the foggy distance between me and Port Sydney. 

It is in your power, Sir James Graham! to lay the Ghost that is 
haunting me. But that is a trifle. By a due intercession with the 
earthly Fountain of Mercy, you may convert a melancholy Shadow 
into a happier Reality —a righted man—a much pleasanter image 
to mingle in our waking visions, as well as in those dreams which, as 
Hamlet conjectures, may soothe or disturb us in our coffins. Think, 
Sir, of poor Gifford White — inquire into his hard case, and give it 
your humane consideration, as that of a fellow-man with an immortal 
soul—a “possible angel” —to be met hereafter face to face. 

To me, should this appeal meet with any success, it will be one of 
the dearest deeds of my pen. I shall not repent a wide deviation 
from my usual course; or begrudge the pain and trouble caused me 
by the providential visitings of an importunate Phantom. In any 
case, my own responsibility is at an end. I have relieved my heart, 
appeased my conscience, and absolved my soul. 


THOMAS HOOD. 
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TO THE ACORN. 


Tuov little Acorn! hail to thee, 

Delicate hope of the giant tree! 

The rose may blush into beauty rare, 

The lily may lift her chalice fair ; 

And many a tree and many a flower 

With richest colour for their dower, 

From the gorgeous East, or the glowing West, 
May challenge our homage as loveliest — 

But fairest art thou, for to fancy’s eye 

Thou bringest bright dreams of the days gone by. 


Ay, Acorn, thou recallest the time 

Of ancient nature’s earliest prime, 

When giant forests spread dark and wide, 

And the tall elk stalk’d with his feet of pride, 
And the bison roam’d, and the gaunt wolf stood, 
Terror, and lord of the pathless wood, 

And man from his dreamless trance awoke, 
And framed the flint axe, and hewed the oak 
For his first rude hut, and, with shaft and bow, 
Did fearlessly thro’ these dark shades go. 


Then, goodly Acorn, roused by thee, 

Come thoughts of the greenwood wild and free : 
Of the gallant stag, and the bold outlaw, 

And his merry life in the greenwood shaw — 

Of knight, and damsel, and gay meneye 
Sweeping along with minstrelsy — 

With horn and hound, and palfry good, 

Chasing the hart in the blithe greenwood. 

These gallant days! when, proud and free, 

Bold Robin‘held tryst ‘neath the greenwood tree. 
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But thou of more witching scenes dost tell, 

Of faery ring, and of mystic spell— 

Titania sippeth her draught of dew 

From thy well-carved goblet. O! sure ’twas true, 
That pleasant tale of the tiny folk 

Dancing by moonlight beneath the oak — 
Charming the hush’d air, soothing the deep, — 
Flinging bright visions o’er minstrel’s sleep. 

Those fables were sooth,—ay, sooth, I ween, — 
For here is the cup of the faery queen ! 


Then, delicate hope of the giant tree! 

Acorn most graceful, O thanks to thee 

For each fitful fancy, each pleasant thought, 
Which thou to my dreaming mind hast brought! 
O wealthy indeed is Fancy’s dower, 

To wander thro’ ages in one short hour, 

And lone, in the depths of the forest, to see 
Visions joyous and fair as thou bringest to me. 


H. L. 





EPIGRAM 


On Her Masesty’s Visit To THE City. 


We've heard of comets, blazing things, 
With “fear of change” perplexing Kings ; 
But, lo! a novel sight and strange, 

A Queen who does not fear a ’Change ! 


See 
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THE STREETS OF PARIS. 
(Concluded from p. 416.) 


THOSE of our readers who have at any time wandered amongst the 
labyrinth of houses known as the Quartier Latin, and which is espe- 
cially affected as the residence of students and grisettes, will perhaps 
recollect a long winding street which commences at the Place St. Michel, 
and ends at the bridge of the same name. So long ago as the year 
1247, the second house on the right in this street was inhabited by 
a lute-maker, and decorated with a sign representing King David 
playing on the harp, marvellously well painted, and which was the 
admiration of the whole neighbourhood. The worthy lute-maker had 
a daughter of the name of Agnes, who was remarkable for her beauty, 
and who one evening slipped out into the adjoining Rue St. Hyacinthe, 
where a mounted cavalier had been for some minutes waiting. - The 
stranger placed the fair Agnes, who appeared nothing loth, upon a 
pillion behind him, and, having recommended her to pass her white 
arms round his waist as security against a fall, set spurs to his steed 
and galloped away. 

The poor lute-maker, to whom Agnes had said nothing of the ride 
she intended taking, waited anxiously for his daughter’s return, but 
in vain. It was long past curfew, and the wind blew a hurricane, 
but still no Agnes appeared. Suddenly there was a gust of unusual 
violence, a rattle against the wall of the house, and a clatter on the 
pavement. King David and his harp had fallen into the gutter. 

The lute-maker at once understood that this was a warning of some 
danger to him or his, and he hastened out in search of his daughter. 
But on opening the door he was met by a page of dark and ill-omened 
aspect, who held out to him a letter. ‘The page was humpbacked, his 
cloak smelt of sulphur, one foot was higher than the other; in short, he 
was evidently one of Satan’s own livery; and the lute-maker was so ter- 
rified, that he staggered back into the house, and shut the door in all 
haste. The page, however, pushed the letter under the door. It was 
from Agnes herself, who, being grown equally weary of her old father 
and his sermons, and of King David and his harp, had been fascinated 
by the satin doublet, honied words, and graceful bearing of a gentleman 
of the court. It was in vain that her father set the Grand Provost 
and his archers to seek her out; she was nowhere to be found. In 
grief and anger the lute maker burnt his sign, and removed to another 
quarter of the town; but King David and his harp were not forgotten, 
and, to this day, the street goes by the name of Rue de la Harpe. 


The ancient Roman palace Des Thermes, which was inhabited by 
the Emperor Julian when proconsul of Gaul, and subsequently by 
the earlier of the French kings, was adjacent to the Rue de la Harpe, 
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where a remnant of it is still to be seen. A legend relating to it, 
and which is briefly mentioned in Daniel’s history of France, is given 
at greater length in these chronicles, the details being taken, we are 
told, from an old Italian manuscript in the Armenian convent at 
Venice. It refers to the two daughters of Charlemagne, Gisla and 
Rotrude, who, after their father’s death, lived for some time in a sort 
of honourable captivity in the Palais des Thermes, known at that 
period as the Vieux Palais. The story is not without its wild interest. 
It is as follows : — 

On an evening of the month of February 814, two horsemen of 
knightly mein and graceful bearing, who had apparently ridden far 
and fast, entered the courtyard of the Palais des Thermes. Before 
their feet left the stirrups they delivered to the seneschal, who 
advanced to meet them, a parchment sealed with the royal arms, 
which came from the king, Louis le Debonnaire, who was on his way 
to Paris, and whom they preceded but by a few hours. It was some 
weeks after the death of Charlemagne, and King Louis, who had been 
to Aix-la-Chapelle to celebrate the obsequies of his father, which 
lasted forty days, was returning to Paris to have himself proclaimed, 
for the second time, successor to the kingdom and empire. 

To the infinite surprise of the two knights, scarcély had the senes- 
chal read the missive of which they had been the bearers, when he 
commanded the gates to be shut, and, at the same time, one of his 
officers approached the strangers and required them to deliver up 
their swords. Without attending to their astonishment, the seneschal 
led the way into a hall of the palace occasionally used as a guard- 
room, but which was then unoccupied. Lights were brought, and he 
again attentively perused the parchment sealed with the king’s seal. 
Then addressing himself to the younger of the two knights, 

“ It is you, Messire,” he said, “ who are called Raoul de Lys ?” 

The knight assented. 

“¢ And your companion ?” 

* Robert de Quercy.” 

“Tt is my painful duty, Messires,” said the seneschal courteously, 
“to detain you both prisoners. The despatch, of which you were the 
bearers, contains the king’s commands to that effect.” 

“ And our crime?” demanded the knights. 

“ Of that Iam ignorant. The king’s letter is brief and peremp- 
tory. You are to be kept prisoners, and separated till his arrival.” 

“‘ Separated! why so?” exclaimed Robert de Quercy. ‘“ Raoul is 
my friend, my brother. Of what crime do they dare to accuse us ?” 

“IT know not,” replied the seneschal. ‘Consult your own con- 
sciences. I can but execute my master’s orders. Messire de Quercy, 
you will please to accompany me.” . 

The two knights embraced one another before parting. 

“ Courage, brother!” whispered De Quercy to his friend. “I may 
yet find means for our release.” 

And with a significant pressure of the hand, they parted. 

For a long time had these two young men been united by the 
bonds of the warmest friendship. From their earliest youth they had 
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shared the same pleasures and the same perils; and, moreover, for 
some time past, a yet stronger link of sympathy had established itself 
between them. ‘They loved, and were beloved by Rotrude and Gisla, 
daughters of Charlemagne by his second wife Hildegarde, and sisters 
of Louis le Debonnaire. The two princesses were then in the palace, - 
awaiting, not without apprehension, the return of their brother; who 
being now undisputed ruler over the magnificent empire which his 
heroic father had left behind him, had already given indications of an 
intention to banish all semblance of pleasure from his court, and in- 
troduce the ascetic discipline of a convent. 

After a supper, consisting of some ill-cooked boar’s flesh and a jug 
of sour hydromel, Raoul de Lys remained for some time pacing up 
and down the hall at arms in which he was confined. His lamp had 
become extinguished, but from time to time the moon struggling 
through an opening in the clouds threw a faint beam into the gloomy 
hall, and Raoul profited by the transient light, to gaze rapturously on 
a medallion which he wore suspended round his neck. It contained 
the portrait of Rotrude, the daughter of Charlemagne, whom Con- 
stantine, the Greek, would fain have made his bride, had not her 
heart been already given, and her father unwilling to constrain her 
inclinations. . 

Midnight had long struck, and the unfortunate young knight was 
still continuing his monotonous and melancholy walk, when a light 
suddenly gleamed through the crevices of the panelling; a secret 
door was pushed ‘noiselessly aside, and Robert de Quercy appeared 
at the aperture, leading by the hand a lady whose face was covered 
by her veil. 

“ Rotrude!” exclaimed Raoul in an accent of delight. The lady 
threw back her veil. It was Gisla, her features pale as those of an 
alabaster statue. 

“ And Rotrude! where is she ?” cried Raoul. 

Robert de Quercy stooped down and seized a ring attached to one 
of the marble flags that paved the hall. ‘Then signing to his friend 
to assist him, they raised the massive block and a staircase appeared. 

“ My sister will soon be here,” said Gisla, in an agitated voice. 
“We learnt the peril that menaced you, and are come to your rescue.” 

“ What peril ?” asked Raoul, taking Gisla’s hands, which were cold 
as the stone he had just lifted. 

“ Our brother Louis arrives to-morrow,” she replied, “ and I know 
from Volrade, count of the palace, that he comes but to punish. Be- 
fore occupying the-imperial palace he has sworn to purge and purify 
it. He knows of the ties between us, and to conceal the shame of his 
house, yourself and Robert are to die. He will afterwards deliberate 
on the punishment of Rotrude and myself.” 

“* Accursed be the prince who remembers but the faults and forgets 
the services of his féllowers!” exclaimed Robert. ‘“ Should he not 
bear in mind the affection his father bore both Raoul and myself? It 
was Charlemagne who, unwilling to lose your society, Gisla, and that 
-of your sister Rotrude, refused to give you to any of the numerous 
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princes who sought your hands. Can it be your own brother who 
has thus sworn your destruction and ours? Oh, no! that cannot be. 
The body of Charles the Great is as yet scarcely cold, and ’tis but from 
yesterday that Louis holds the sceptre.” 

“ He grasps it firmly to punish thee,” said the king himself, who at 
that moment appeared at the top of the staircase, dragging his sister 
Rotrude by the hand, and followed by four men whose faces were 
shaded by their hoods. 

“ The flying dove has met with the fowler,” said Louis, placing his 
sister upon a bench; “ I, too, know the secret passages of the Palais 
des Thermes, and it is here that I come to give my first judgment. 
I will commence with you, fair Rotrude, you who fled from me as 
though I had been a foe. I ama good brother, on the contrary, as 
the four gentlemen whom I have brought with me shall testify. They 
are come to serve as your witnesses.” 

“‘ Witnesses !” repeated Rotrude and Gisla, in tremulous accents. 

“ Yes—your marriage shall be celebrated this very night. You, 
Gisla, shall marry Robert Count de Quercy; you, Rotrude, Raoul 
Baron of Lys, two of the best lances in my deceased father’s retinue.” 

“It is our dearest wish!” exclaimed the two young knights. 
“‘ Noble emperor, we await your commands.” 

“ First, don these arms,” said Louis, making a sign to his followers, 
who immediately produced two complete suits of armour. “ It is not 
fitting,” continued the king, “ turning to his sisters, that princesses 
should be present at the toilet of chevaliers and men-at-arms.” With 
a glance of inexpressible joy and happiness at their lovers, Rotrude 
and Gisla left the apartment. 

Two o’clock pealed from the belfry of the Eglise St. Jacques, when 
the princesses re-entered the hall, followed by the king and his at- 
tendants, who had been to fetch them. They found: their lovers ac- 
coutred in armour and seated upon two high-backed open chairs, their 
vizors down, and their heads sunk upon their breasts as though they 
were praying. Louis and his followers left the room. The two. 
knights still remained motionless, and when Gisla and Rotrude, sur- 
prised at their immobility, stepped up to them and took their hands, 
the iron clad limbs were heavy to lift, and fell back with a dismal 
clang against the chairs. Two inanimate corpses were all that re- 
mained of Robert de Quercy and Raoul de Lys. They had been 
stifled in the mechanical armour that had been sent as a gift to Charle- 
magne from the imperial palace at Ravenna, in return for a vase of 
jewels which the emperor had presented to that city. 

“In the year 1560,” says the manuscript already alluded to, “ in 
the course of some researches made in the ancient Palais des Thermes 
a helmet was found, so contrived that when put on, a secret mecha- 
nism closed every opening, at the same time that the lower part of the 
gorget pressed against the breast of the wearer. In this helmet was a 
man’s head, perfectly preserved owing to the absence of all air, and of 
which the teeth and beard were still of remarkable beauty.” 

In spite of this and other domestic cruelties on the part of Charle- 
magne’s successor, he preserved to the last the title of the Debonnaire, 
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and died with the reputation of a very virtuous although not a very 
able monarch. 


The house forming the corner of the Rues Quincampoix and De 
Venise, and which is to the present day a wineshop, was used in 1719 
as a tavern, known by the sign of the Wooden Sword, and noted for 
the orgies enacted there by the Mississippians. Count de Horn, the 
brother of a petty German prince, and distantly related to the then 
regent of France, conceived a plan, for the execution of which he as- 
sociated with himself one De Miles, a Piedmontese gentleman, and a 
certain L’Estang, son of a banker at Tournay, who had assumed the 
name and title of Chevalier d’Estampes. These three persons in- 
duced Lacroix, one of the richest of the Mississippians, to accompany 
them to the Wooden Sword, under pretence of treating with him for 
the sale of an estate. They desired to be shown into a room which 
looked out upon the Rue de Venise, and when there,. they stabbed La- 
croix in order to get possession of his portfolio. The murder was 
committed by De Horn and De Miles, L’Estang keeping watch in the 
street below. A waiter who was upon the stairs, happening to open the 
door of the room in which the assassins were, witnessed the crime, 
shut and locked the door, and ran to give the alarm. L’Estang, when 
he saw that his accomplices were discovered, took to flight, left Paris 
immediately, and succeeded in escaping out of France and taking re- 
fuge at New Orleans, where he had an opportunity of judging for 
himself of the value of the Mississippi shares he had wished to steal. 
De Miles, by the assistance of a beam which propped one of the walls 
of the tavern, slipped down into the Rue de Yenise, ran through the 
church of St. Sepulchre, and was arrested in the Marché des Innocens. 
Count de Horn tried to escape by the same means that De Miles had 
taken, but he fell from the beam, strained his ancle, and was made 
prisoner. There was no difficulty about proving the crime; it was a 
premeditated assassination, and the punishment, according to law, was 
death upon the rack. All the interest of the French nobility was ex- 
erted to save the young Count de Horn from so dreadful and infamous 
a punishment, but the regent was firm in his refusal to commute the 
sentence of either culprit. The Duke of St. Simon represented to him 
that Count de Horn was not only a nobleman by birth, but also allied to 
several princely families in Germany. Philip of Orleans was still in- 
exorable. At last the duke said, “ But, monseigneur, M. le Comte de 
Horn has the honour to be a relative of your own.” To which the 
regent made the well-known reply, “ Quand j'ai du mauvais sang, 
je me le fais tirer.” Law and Dubois insisted that an example was 
indispensable at a time when so many men carried their fortunes in 
their pockets. Count de Horn and his accomplice expired on the 
wheel. 

Shortly after this execution, the Exchange of the Mississippians was 
transferred by royal ordinance to the Place Vendéme, and _ subse- 
quently to the Hétel de Soissons. The latter belonged to Prince Ca- 
rignan, who had a number of huts or sheds erected in the garden, each 
of which was let for five hundred livres a month; and he obtained a 
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decree forbidding the Mississippian game to be carried on elsewhere 
than in his garden. By this ingenious plan, he secured an annual re- 
venue of four or five hundred thousand livres, for as long, at least, as 
the fever lasted. 

The palmy days of the Rue Quincampoix were now at an end; it lost 
its thousands of inhabitants, the houses were deserted and the sentry 
boxes removed from the roofs; the cellars were no longer counting- 
houses, nor did the rent of a room amount to a larger sum than the 
original purchase-money of the house. The street was reduced to its 
former insignificance, and became once more what it still remains, a 
lonely melancholy-looking lane. 

Perhaps no street in Paris is richer in associations of various kinds 
than the long avenue of houses known as the Rue and Faubourg St. 
Honoré. When the city first began to extend itself beyond the 
swampy island in the Seine, which, in the beginning, comprised the 
whole of Paris within its narrow limits, it occurred to some of the 
nobles that pure air, open country, and pleasant gardens were prefer- 
able to their gloomy abodes in the cité, and the richer among them 
built themselves spacious mansions at a short distance from Paris. 
The shopkeepers, especially the drapers, furriers, and embroiderers, 
and those who sold rich stuffs and other articles of luxury, followed 
the example of those by whose custom they lived, and presently, be- 
hind the palaces and hotels of the nobles, there arose the Rue St. 
Honoré, Its first name is unknown, but as it was built by small 
portions at a time, it is probable that it had various appellations. 
About the year 1200, one portion was called Rue de la Ferronerie, 
and another Rue Chateau Festu. The former name is still retained 
by a street leading out of the Rue St. Honoré, and to which an in- 
teresting historical reminiscence is attached. An old house, grimy 
and time-blackened, which forms the corner of the street, has a bust, 
and a marble slab with an inscription fixed to the wall. The bust is 
that of Henry the Fourth, the only French king whose name has come 
down to posterity associated with the love and affection of the people. 
It is there that he was stabbed by Ravaillac on the 14th of May 
1610. A little farther on, in the Rue de Tonnellerie, is another in- 
scription marking the house in which Moliére was born. In the Rue 
St. Honoré some of the first struggles of the revolution took place ; 
and it was in the same street, or within a few yards of it, that the 
bloody and unequal contest between the unfortunate Protestants and 
the fanatical assassins in the pay of Charles the Ninth and Catherine 
de Medicis commenced upon the ever-memorable night of the Saint 
Bartholomew. 

A volume might easily be written on the names of the streets of 
Paris; those they now bear and those they have borne. It has been 
a fancy of the French to change the names of public monuments and 
streets each time that the dynasty or the government of the country was 
changed. ‘Thus some have been rebaptized four or five times during 
the last sixty years, and others that have scarcely existed half so 
long are already at their third name. The Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, 
which gives its name to the district that was a short time back the 
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most fashionable in Paris, is a striking example of this practice. Its. 
first name was the Chaussée Gaillon, from a gate opposite to which 
it commenced ; its second, the Rue de Hotel Dieu, because it led to 
a farm belonging to the hospital of that name; its third appellation 
was the Chaussée d’Antin, taken from the Hotel d’Antin. Then 
came the revolution, and in 1791 it received the name of Mirabeau, 
who had lived there. In 1793 the Reign of Terror had already pro- 
scribed the name of Mirabeau, and Rue de Mont Blanc was the title 
given to this most changeable of streets, from one of the new depart- 
ments that had been annexed to France. When the Bourbons re- 
turned in 1815, the Parisian authorities corrected the revolutionary 
baptism, and the Chaussée d’Antin again became the Chaussée 
d’Antin. 

The Rue Lafitte is another of these many-named streets. The first 
stone of the first house was laid in 1770, and before the end of 
the year the street was complete. It was called the Rue d’Artois, 
out of compliment to one of the young princes of the blood, then 
thirteen years of age. The prince’s two elder brothers had each 
their street, Rue Dauphine and Rue de Provence, and the little Count 
d’ Artois would have been offended if he had not had his also. He ac- 
cordingly stood godfather to the new street, which on that account im- 
mediately of course ranked amongst the most aristocratic of its brethren.. 
Aristocracy unfortunately was going rapidly out of fashion; titles 
were at a discount, the fleurs-de-lys were shivered and demolished, 
the storm became daily more violent, and the sponsor of the Rue 
d’Artois was one of the first upon the list of emigrants. The name 
was changed to the Rue Cerutti, after an unfrocked Jesuit, an inti- 
mate of Mirabeau and Talleyrand, who distinguished himself in the 
early days of the revolution, but died within a few months of his 
friend Mirabeau. ‘The restoration gave it back its name of Artois, 
and the revolution of 1830 converted it into the Rue Lafitte. 

There is surely something petty and paltry in this perpetual alter-. 
ation of names, as if the remembrance of a great man, a departed 
dynasty, or an important event, could be spunged out of men’s minds 
as easily as a few letters can be knocked off a wall. We question 
very much whether Bonaparte is likely to be forgotten an hour the 
sooner because the Rue Napoleon is now the Rue de la Paix. 

The derivation of the names of Parisian streets is, in a great 
number of instances, very curious, and to be traced back to various 
old customs and traditions. Thus the ground on which the street of 
the Martyrs now stands is said to have been passed over by St 
Denis after his execution, the saint carrying his head in his hand—a 
feat recorded of more than one of the old saints and martyrs. The 
Rue de Jerusalem was a spot where pious pilgrims going to or return- 
ing from the Holy Land were wont to make a pause and offer up 
prayers. Its character is now a little changed, it being the head- 
quarters of the Parisian police; the resort, not of Palmers with san- 
dalled shoon and cockle-shell on hat, but of the thousands of ill-looking 
mouchards and police spies deemed necessary for the preservation 


and security of the kingdom of France and its inhabitants. The 
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Rue de l’Enfer was the scene of St. Denis’s struggle with Satan, 
where the holy man was sorely tempted, but finally prevailed. The 
Rue de l’Kchelle and de ’Estrapade indicate, we may suppose, places 
where the punishments of hanging and flogging were inflicted, as the 
Rue de l’Echaudé, or of the Scalded, may have witnessed the tortures 
of coiners, who in France were formerly put to death in that manner. 
The Rue de la Jussienne, a corruption of l’Egyptienne, is the scene 
of the first portion of the old legend on which Hugo’s Notre Dame de 
Paris is founded. The Rue du Puits qui parle, or of the Talking © 
Well, seems of rather difficult etymology, until explained by a tra- 
dition of the middle ages, which says that for thirty years a poor 
despairing sinner sung the seven penitential psalms from his 
wretched abode at the bottom of a well, recommencing when he had 
finished them, singing louder by night than by day, “Magna voce 
per umbras ;” his bed a few blades of foul straw, his food the crusts 
thrown down to him by the charitable. 

The Rue des Vieilles Etuves was occupied by the barbers, who 
were also the étuvistes, or bath-keepers, and of whom Guillaume de 
Villeneuve speaks in his curious old book “ Les Crieries de Paris.” 
They used to stand at their doors inviting the passers-by to enter and 
avail themselves of their ministry. ‘Their usual cry consisted in the 
following quaint couplet : 
























“ Seignor, quar vous allez baingnier 
if Et estuver sans délayer. 
Li bains sont chaut, c’est sanz mentir.” 






Barbers, in those days, did not enjoy the best of reputations; and 
i other less honourable but more lucrative occupations, which were fre- 
a quently united with their ostensible ones, entitled them to consider 
A | themselves especially under the protection of the god Mercury. Of 
one of these knights of the razor, who, towards the close of the four- 
teenth century, occupied a house in the Rue des Marmouzets, a hor- 
i rible history remains on record. ‘The house in which he dwelt was 
i one of the best in the street, and went by the name of Maison des 
| Marmouzets. One side was occupied by the barber, and the other by 
ti a confectioner ; and if the former was celebrated for his skill in heat- 
ti ing baths, in bleeding, shaving, and all the other offices of his trade, 
the latter was no less renowned for the excellence of his pasties. No 
i one could reproach him with having ever sold a pie the meat of which 
t was not of the freshest and best description; his pastry was never 
tT) stale, nor his cream sour; and he had in consequence acquired a great 
reputation throughout Paris. Notwithstanding the large number of his 

customers, he kept only one apprentice, in order, as he said, that the 

| secret of his skill in seasoning pasties might not be divulged. The 
| | barber was equally in favour with the public, No sooner did his bath 























servants appear in the street, proclaiming that Les bains sont chauds ! 
than his establishment was crowded, and every bath occupied in an in- 
stant. He was famed also for his skill in surgery, and in a knowledge 
of drugs and simples was considered equal to any physician. 

It so happened that sundry strange rumours had trom time to time 
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circulated in the Rue des Marmouzets. People talked of shrieks 
heard in the night, of strangers who had entered the street at eventide 
but had never been seen to leave it. More than once stains of blood 
had been noticed upon the stones, blood which could not proceed from 
the barber’s shop, because he was compelled, under pain of fine and 
imprisonment, to throw into the river the result of any bloodlettings 
which he performed. One night, however, piercing cries were heard 
to issue from the barber’s laboratory, which a poor student from Ger- 
many had a short time before been seen to enter. The next moment 
the student appeared at the door covered with the blood that issued 
from a frightful wound in his throat. In answer to the inquiries of 
those who came running to his assistance, he related how the barber 
had seduced him into his house by a promise of shaving him free of 
charge; but that he had scarcely seated himself when he felt the 
razor, instead of ridding him of his beard, cut deep into his throat. 
He sprang to his feet, averted with difficulty several blows which the 
assassin aimed at him, and then closing with his foe, succeeded in 
overcoming him and throwing him through a trap-door which stood 
open. ‘The wounded man had no sooner finished his narrative than 
he fainted from exhaustion and loss of blood. The barber’s shop was 
immediately entered and searched, but the trap-door was closed and 
the barber not to be found. On farther investigation however they 
discovered a cellar common to the two shops, in which they surprised 
the pastry-cook busied cutting up the body of his accomplice, whom 
he had murdered as soon as he was thrown down the trap-door, with- 
out observing or recognising his features. It was thus, as it appeared, 
‘ that he was in the habit of providing meat for his pasties, “ better than 
any others,” as an old writer, Dubreul, remarks with infinite naiveté, 
“inasmuch as human flesh is the most delicate, by reason of its better 
nourishment.” 

In memory of the monstrous crimes that had been there perpetrated, 
the house was demolished, and an expiatory monument raised on the 
spot where it had stood. It was decreed that no other habitation 
should ever be built on the same ground, and it was not till a century 
and a half later, that Pierre Belut, a counsellor, obtained letters patent 
from Francis the First, empowering him to erect a house upon the 
site of the Maison des Marmouzets. 


We have gleaned but sparingly from the large volume before us, 
and much remains to reward the reader whom our extracts may en- 
courage to peruse the ‘ Rues de Paris.” Two or three chapters, or 
rather portions of chapters, would have been better left out, although 
they were perhaps necessary to the completeness of the work. Details 
concerning the depraved classes of the population of a great city are 
less likely to interest than disgust the general reader ; nor is it always 
easy to convey such particulars i in terms exactly fitted for the eyes or 
ears of the fastidious. ‘The writers of the Chronicles of Paris have, 
however, evidently done their best in that as in all other respects, and 
on the whole the book may be considered as creditable to its authors, 
as it will undoubtedly prove entertaining to its readers. 
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RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS OF 
GIDEON SHADDOE, ESQ. 


No. V. 


** On dirait un logis par les spectres hanté.” Les Burgraves. 


Amonc the visions confined to certain localities few, if we are to give 
credence to the evidence on record, have made more seers shudder 
than the “ White Lady of Coll’ Alto.” 

Lord Byron in sober prose gives the history of this “real, well- 
authenticated Donna Bianca,” who, one day dressing the hair of a 
Countess Colalto, was seen by her mistress to smile upon her husband 
in the glass, was immured by the Countess’s order in the wall of the 
castle, and ever after haunted the family; and the “ Old man eloquent” 
—/(may his days be long in the land; his name will never die as long 
as our language exists)—tells the story most affectingly and harmo- 
niously in his “ Italy,” adding in his notes that this is the only 
instance with which he is acquainted, of a ghost in Italy since Brutus 
sat in his tent. But that this White Lady is the only modern Italian 
ghost is more than doubtful. Lord- Byron’s palazzo on the Arno 
seems to have swarmed with them. 

That he was superstitious—and few highly imaginative men have 
not a secret leaning to a belief in supernatural events—is clear not 
only from his own confession, but from the solemn tone in which he 
generally spoke of such occurrences. Even in his letter to Mr. Murray, 
alluding to the ghostly disturbances of the house on the Arno, not- 
withstanding the light ironical style and the attempt to account for 
the noises, an uneasy feeling as to the visitations complained of by the 
*‘ Learned Fletcher” and others, is perceptible. Possessing a mind of 
extraordinary powers, Lord Byron was blessed—or cursed—with 
the most acute sensibility. Generous and brave to a fault—if gene- 
rosity and bravery can ever be excessive—the very soul of friendship 
and love, with a heart open as day to melting charity, he resembled a 
charming and sublime instrument whose chords touched by delicate 
and skilful fingers discourse most eloquent music, but rudely struck 
by coarse and ignorant hands send forth the most jarring discords. 
Alas! How little was he understood, till it was too late. 

Such a sensitive temperament was well moulded to receive im- 
pressions from the world of spirits. When he was at Genoa, he told 
Mr. Cowell that some friends of Mr. Shelley, sitting together one 
evening, had seen that gentleman distinctly, as they thought, walk 
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into a little wood at Lerici, when at the same moment, as they after- 
wards discovered, he was far away in quite a different direction. 
* This,” added Lord Byron, in a low, awe-struck tone of voice, “ was 
but ten days before poor Shelley died.” * 

The term “ friends” (in the plural) is used, it will be observed, in 
the account of Shelley’s supposed appearance,—another instance of 
the same vision being seen at the same time by more than one person. 
When Lord Byron was abroad, some to whom he was well known 
declared that they had seen him in London ; and it was but the other 
day that a friend averred that he had seen in the street and saluted 
an invalid, who had returned his salutation, and would hardly be con- 
vinced that the state of the party’s health was such as to render it 
impossible for him to leave his couch. f 

It has been said that every man, woman, and child has a “ double,” 
—a very convenient doctrine, especially when persons are detected in 
equivocal situations where there are no enchanted pear-trees; but no 
one familiar with courts of justice, who has witnessed the many cases 
of mistaken identity which are constantly occurring, will deny that 
notwithstanding the inexhaustible variety of form and feature, there 
are human beings of such close resemblance that a common observer 
would easily take one for the other in the absence of “ the double,” — 
and this not only in the case of twins, —where the likeness in stature, 
feature, and gesture is often complete,—but in that of persons who 
are utter strangers, and who probably never beheld each other. We 
have seen two such strangers produced in court, and it was difficult 
to point out the slightest difference between them, even when the 
observer was prepared for the scrutiny, and had the opportunity of 
comparison. Lord Byron writing from Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1807, describes his encounter with one of these “ doubles” 
“ Saw a girl at St. Mary’s the image of Anne * * *, thought it was 
her —all in the wrong—the lady stared, so did I,—I blushed, so did 
not the lady.” t 

Of the power of poor Shelley’s imagination upon his sight, the 
account given in the preface to the “ Vampire” is a striking instance. 
That it was no fable we have Lord Byron’s distinct evidence. 

This evening vision was probably due to disordered digestive func- 
tions acting upon excited nerves, and a mind full of “the present 
horror of the time.” Painfully vivid the impression must have been ; 
and yet here the phantasms represented a plain impossibility. If 
such an effect can be produced by such an illusion, can we wonder 
that when the phantasms take the familiar form and features of 
those we love, when they are far away, and the appearance is accom- 
panied by some distressing coincidence, the event sinks deep into the 
seer’s soul ? 

Some years have now passed since the son of a merchant in the west 
of England had occasion to make a voyage to North America, for the 


* Moore’s Life. 


+ This invalid, a gentleman whose scientific attainments were of a high order, has 
died since the above was written. | 


¢ Moore’s Life. 
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settlement of some affairs with that foreign branch of the house, leav- 
ing a sister in delicate health, but not absolutely an invalid, at home. 
He arrived safely, and was received under the roof of his brother, who 
managed the business in America. A few days after his arrival he 
made his. appearance at the breakfast table with an aspect so woe- 
begone and haggard that his brother was alarmed : — “ You are not 
well,” said he; “ what is the matter ?” 

“ Nothing : I am quite well in body.” 

“ Then, brother, something has happened ; do not conceal it from 
me.” 

There was a pause; and then the elder born, looking stedfastly in 
his brother’s face, said — 

‘“¢ Mary is dead: I saw her last night !” 

“ Our sister ?” 

“ton,” 

In vain did the younger brother reason with the elder upon the 
folly of giving way to such delusions. The solemn reply was — 
“‘ She is dead: I saw her and spoke with her at half past twelve last 
night.” 

Finding all remonstrance vain, the younger noted the time, not with 
any belief in the fatal announcement ; but for the purpose of hereafter 
convincing his brother of the absurdity of yielding to such melancholy 
impressions. 

‘The business which led the elder brother abroad having been trans- 
acted, he returned to England ; and when the ship that brought him 
home came to an anchor, his father’s boat, in which was an old servant 


of the family, came alongside : he was in mourning. 
“* How are my father and mother?” hastily inquired the son. 


9 


“‘ Master and mistress are quite well, Sir, but 

“ You need not go on; my sister Mary is dead: she died on the 
—th” —naming the night and hour. And it was so. 

Bishop Burnet, in his Life of Lord Rochester, gives the following 
account of that presentiment which has so often preceded death. The 
Earl of Rochester went to sea with Lord Sandwich in the winter of 
1665, and was on board the Revenge, under the command of Sir 
Thomas Tiddiman, when the attack on the fort of Bergen in Nor- 
way, where the Dutch ships had taken shelter, was made. ‘The at- 
tempt on the port is described as desperate, and the bravery of 
Rochester as distinguished during the whole action. In the same 
ship with him were Mr. Montague and another gentleman of quality. 
“‘ "These two,” writes the bishop, “ the former especially, seemed per- 
suaded that they should never return into England. Mr. Montague 
said ‘he was sure of it :’ the other was not so positive. The Earl of 
Rochester, and the last of these, entered into a formal engagement, 
not without ceremonies of religion, that if either of them died, he 
should appear, and give the other notice of a future state, if there 
was any. But Mr. Montague would not enter into the bond. When 
the day came that they thought to have taken the Dutch fleet in the 
port of Bergen, Mr. Montague, though he had such a strong presage 
in his mind of his approaching death, yet he generally stayed all the 
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while in the place of the greatest danger. The other gentleman sig- 
nalised his courage in a most undaunted manner, till near the end of 
the action ; when he fell on a sudden into such a trembling that he could 
scarce stand: and Mr. Montague going to him to hold him up, as they 
were in each other’s arms, a cannon-ball killed him outright, and car- 
ried away Mr. Montague’s belly, so that he died within an hour 
after. ‘The Earl of Rochester told me that these presages they had in 
their minds made some impression on him, that there were separated 
beings : and that the soul either by a natural sagacity, or some secret 
notice communicated to it, had a sort of divination: but that gen- 
tleman’s never appearing was a great snare to him, during the rest of 
his life. ‘Though when he told me this, he could not but acknowledge, 
it was an unreasonable thing for him to think, that beings in another 
state were not under such laws and limits, that they could not command 
their own motions, but as the Supreme Power should order them : and 
that one who had so corrupted the natural principles of truth as he 
had, had no reason to expect that such an extraordinary thing should 
be done for his conviction.” | 

The writer in “ Le Mercure Gallant,” quoted in our second chapter, 
thus expresses himself upon the subject of these compacts : — “ Souls 
do not take flight from their bodies to return to them, the tarrying- 
place being too indifferent for such spirits, however delightful it may 
be in young persons. If it were otherwise, I should have seen Plus- 
side since her death. ‘This beauty, of whom you have heard me say 
so much, had sworn to me, in the strength of our affections, one day 
in Easter, at the foot of the altar, that if she died before me, she would 
come and see me, and tell me all the news of the other state. I, also, 
made her the same promise, and sanctified it with an oath. Never- 
theless many years have elapsed since she paid the debt of nature, 
without having accomplished what she owed to friendship and to her 
word.” 

I must now introduce my readers to a correspondent who seems to 
have honoured me by the perusal of my “ Recollections ;” and I take 
this opportunity of telling him how happy I shall be to hear from 
him again, as the conclusion of his letter leads me to hope I may. 


Drar Mr. SHAppOoE ! 

I, also, in my younger days have seen a ghost! I should say 
ghosts, for the apparition of the two haunted me many a night after 
in dreams ; and though years have since passed away sufficiently busy 
and chequered to raze out the troublous impressions of a young brain, 
I can still sometimes trace the Protean incubus of a night-mare dream, 
to that first awful introduction to the disembodied two. 

It happened during the probationary commencement of my ap- 
prenticeship — we called ourselves “pupils” — to a worthy country 
surgeon and apothecary. He stood high in the estimation of the good 
townsfolk and their wives, and was, moreover, surgeon to the county 
gaol. This imposing pile included all kinds of castellated architecture, 
and of all ages, from the square Roman tower and the baronial portcul- 
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lised gateway and keep of the early Plantagenets, to the fortress built 
in the time of Elizabeth, and to those more modern imitations erected 
in subserviency to the exigencies of a model-prison. 

The old square tower, with walls that almost rivalled in thickness 
those of the pyramids, —“ Hadrian’s tower,” it was called,—was divided 
by four or five stories into as many spacious but low-roofed apart- 
ments, which were accessible by a spiral stone staircase lodged in a 
corner turret of the tower: the uppermost room, the highest and most 
airy, was used as the hospital of the gaol. Here, indeed, we exercised 
privileges which the less-favoured surgeon’s pupils of the town could 
only hope to enjoy in their metropolitan career at the hospitals. The 
inquests holden over all the unfortunates who are liberated from 
prison by natural death gave us the opportunities of becoming early 
initiated in practical anatomy. 

I eagerly embraced the first opportunity of this initiation, to 
which I looked forward, not without feelings of awe, such as 
might well mingle with the scientific aspirations of a youth of sixteen, 
but three weeks emancipated from an old-fashioned half-collegiate 
seminary, where supernaturalism had always flourished. 

In my school days no youthful sceptic had ever ventured to 
raise a doubt as to the raising of the devil, by an ancient master’s 
godless son, whose spell was the Lord’s prayer muttered backwards. 
Unbroken tradition pointed out the dark and slippery flag-stone in the 
centre alley of the old school-room, as the very spot where Old Nick 
sank with unsavoury odours, baffled by the wit of the young wizard 
who, when charged by the demon to find him employment on pain of 
being carried off, told him to make ropes of sand, and knot them.* 
Many a time my elder school-mates have pointed out to me, on the 
neighbouring sea-shore, the complicated coils of sand which the Prince 
of Darkness had been employing his leisure moments in twisting, but 
which were all sure to be unknotted and effaced by the next tide. ‘Then, 
which of us on finding the dead-man’s bone in our trousers’ pocket, 
at bed-time, slily slipped in there by a mischievous playmate who had 
picked it up in the adjoining church-yard, did not draw his head 
under the bed-clothes, with expectant fear of the visitation of the 
ghostly claimant of the “ plundered relic ?” 

The influence of these, and a score of school-myths of a kindred 
character, with a due reverence for Dr. Johnson’s opinion of ghosts, 
and the natural awe which the human corpse inspires, especially in 
the youthful mind, damped considerably, I must confess, my ardour 
for the acquisition of a knowledge of internal structure, when, the 
sheet having been withdrawn from the pale, cold, collapsed features 
of the deceased, the half-opened eyes seemed to deprecate what then 
struck me forcibly as being a desecration of the sanctity of the dead. 
It was in vain that my elder fellow pupil drew my attention to the 


* Michael Scott, who “bridled the Tweed with a curb of stone,” conquered his 
indefatigable demon by setting him simply to make ropes of sea-sand. The 
“ knotting” was an additional difficulty reserved for the fiend evoked by Mr. Silas 
Seer’s precocious-schoolfellow. — G. S. 
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various pathological signs in the thoracic viscera, which were learnedly 
descanted on by our master: my gaze would still turn to the pale, 
cold, collapsed features, and the glassy, staring eye-balls of the dead. 
He had been a young man, imprisoned for a term, and carried off by 
a rapid consumption. His was the first case that I had attended, 
and I had taken medicine to him in the hospital. Another prisoner, 
somewhat older, had died the day after, of some wasting disease ; and 
his body was examined the same day. These post mortem dissections 
were performed in the middle room of the old tower, where prison- 
clothes were washed. The corpses were to be interred next day. I 
quitted the scene with both appetite and ardour for science somewhat 
damped. 

A few fever cases had broken out in the gaol, and I was charged 
to visit one that had reached a critical height late in the evening, with 
medicines, to be administered if certain symptoms were present. On 
this errand I set out about nine o'clock. It was late in November, 
and a storm was rising: large and dark masses of cloud were blown 
swiftly along, obscuring the light of a full moon, which now and 
then burst out from between them. I entered the gloomy arch of 
the old gateway tower, let fall the ponderous knocker, and, having 
been reconnoitred through a small grating, was admitted. ‘The old 
turnkey, being apprised of my business, offered to accompany the 
* young doctor,” in which title I already rejoiced, to the hospital tower. 
But as my seniors were accustomed to dispense with this attendance, 
T thought it infra dig. to require it: he might think I was afraid of 
going to the top of the old tower alone; so, having obtained the 
keys and a lantern, I proceeded to the tower without him. 

The storm seemed to be increasing in violence, and the clouds 
were collected and hurried on in blacker masses, as I crossed the 
spacious court-yard. The low portal of the turret, with the winding 
stairs, was in a distant and gloomy corner of the yard. I set down 
the lamp, to turn with both hands the heavy key in the stiff and 
creaking wards of the dark door; but when the bolts had shot back, 
and I had resumed the lantern, the door resisted, as if pushed 
strongly from within ; and when, at length, it yielded suddenly to a 
harder push from without, I was met by such a gust, as if all the 
winds of heaven had been bound over to keep the peace that night, 
. and were escaping from temporary confinement in that old tower. I 
stood for a moment with my back against the open door. The strange 
combination of howls, screams, and whistlings that smote my ear at 
the same time startled me, at first, with the idea that some human 
voices in the staircase were mingling with the sounds produced by 
the rushing of the wind. I stood, I say, for a moment, with my back 
against the open turret gate. The lantern had swung open with the 
effort of the first push, and the light was extinguished. As the 
sounds died away, I recognised that most melancholy and strangely 
articulate howling to which I had often in the day-time listened in 
the circular turret, which received, like a colossal organ-pipe, the 
currents of air that vibrated as they rushed in through four or five 
arrow-slits in its thick walls. The effect that a storm produced, 
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when, blowing strongly from the sea, about two miles distant, it beat 
against the walls of the old tower, and played upon and through this 
gigantic AXolian apparatus, is quite inconceivable. 

When the storm had somewhat lulled, and I had time to collect my 
thoughts, my first idea was to return to the gateway for a light ; but re- 
flection whispered, “No, they'll think you were afraid to pass the corpse- 
room in the dark : besides, they might say, one can’t miss his way up a 
narrow spiral staircase, and there was light enough to prevent his 
knocking his head against the iron gratings ”—which, at each story, barred 
access to the stairs. So, swinging to again the heavy gate, and locking it, 
—the rule of the gaol being to lock every door that you passed through, 
—I proceeded to mount the long succession of stone stairs. The door 
had closed with a slam, that echoed to the summit of the stone well 
from the bottom of which I had to ascend. ‘The loneliness of my 
position then first struck coldly upon me; when, having withdrawn 
the ponderous key, the winds, after a dead silence of a moment had 
succeeded the echoes of the closing door, began to play again their 
dismal concert of moans, howls, and screams, through those half- 
articulating arrow-slit apertures by which air and light were admitted 
to the stair-turret. In the murkiest gloom I began my ascent; and, 
arriving at the first grating, groped out the key-hole, unlocked the 
iron door, and passed through. This door I did not lock after me, 
but left wide open. I tried to whistle as I proceeded, but it seemed 
a mockery to attempt to make any sound heard amidst the inde- 
scribable crescendos and diminuendos of the unearthly moanings and 
howlings that filled that dismal access to the abodes of sickness and 
death. Yes!—then, as I slowly proceeded, my mind became suddenly 
and at once occupied — filled to the exclusion of every other idea — 
with the scene I had witnessed for the first time that morning — 
it came upon me so suddenly and distinctly that I involuntarily 
stopped: the picture of the whole procedure, with those features that 
had most appalled me, rose in hard outline before my mind’s eye, and 
I tried again to reason and shake it off. “Men must be dissected,” 
I said to myself: but something whispered that the mystery of the 
human frame was no fitting subject for the idle curiosity of a raw 
youth; and I could hardly acknowledge a better motive for my pre- 
sence at that morning’s scene. I wished I had never witnessed those 
pallid collapsed features. 

Mr. Shaddoe, I then believed in ghosts: three or four of the best- 
authenticated cases, originating out of desecration of the corpse, 
vividly recurred to me; and, as these thoughts rapidly passed through 
my mind, every step I took was bringing me nearer the entry of that 
cold and dreary chamber where the mutilated corpses were waiting 
the hasty burial of the morrow. I had unlocked the second iron 
grating, which crossed the staircase, and having passed the abhorred 
chamber, was hastening on, when a slight gleam of light from above 
made me raise my head; and I saw, as I advanced a step in anxious 
scrutiny, knowing that the sick and their attendants were safe locked 
up in the upper ward, —I saw, I say, at the next turn above me a 
figure, at first indistinct, then in clear outline, tall and thin, leaning 
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against or clasping the central stone pillar of the staircase. The first 
alarm grew into a creeping and freezing horror, as, staring intently 
upwards, I made out by degrees the pale collapsed features, and those 
half-opened glassy eyes that had haunted me through the day, and 
now looked coldly down and met my own. I would have called for 
help, but I knew instinctively that would be in vain; and I com- 
menced a precipitate descent, but had hardly made one turn down, 
and passed the closed door of the dead-chamber, when a second figure 
in white appeared below me, as if to intercept my passage: that 
figure, too, appeared to lean against or clasp the central stone column ; 
and seemed to bear the features of the other corpse. ’ 

For an instant I grasped the pillar for support, and gazed upon the 
spectre in speechless terror. I had gone by the very spot but a few 
moments before, and no human being in the flesh could have stood and 
been passed unconsciously by me, where now the apparition, thin, pale 
and motionless, glared so clear and bright. A clattering like some one 
in chains rapidly descending or rushing down the staircase below me, 
and an unusually articulate howl above, made me start off in despe- 
ration. As I passed the lower ghost I felt something move — and 
found I had dragged a sheet after me. 

This evidence of materiality recalled my scattered senses in. some 
degree. I raised the sheet, and returning a few steps, saw the moon, 
that had broken out, gleaming brightly through one of the crucial 
arrow-slits upon the central stone pillar. I could see also where a 
nail, driven into a crevice of the stone-work, had been apparently 
used to suspend the sheet. I hung the sheet up again, and then saw 
how the upper round opening of the arrow-slit, pictured in bright 
moonlight upon the sheet, had made the head of the apparition ; some 
folds of the sheet and an excited imagination having completed the 
ghastly physiognomy. Every trace of supernaturalism now vanished ; 
I was excited even to laughter,—it was a wild hysterical burst of 
mirth, —and I then deliberately re-ascended to take a second and cool 
scrutiny of ghost number one. Here I found also that advantage 
had been taken of the current of air admitted by the arrow-slit, to 
hang up a sheet to dry on the opposite pillar. Here the moon gleaming 
through the upper dilatation of the vertical slit, made the head; and 
the short transverse slit the arm that seemed to clasp the columella. 
It really wanted but little imagination to complete the picture ; every 
thing had concurred to prepare my mind to receive the supernatural 
interpretation of it. 

I now found that in my second fright I had dropped the ponderous 
bunch of keys, which, clattering in their fall to the bottom of the 
well staircase, had added the horrors of inconceivable material’ 
chained activities to the spectral delusions. The moon again became 
obscured ; I groped my way to the bottom, and picking up the fallen 
keys, unlocked the gate, and emerged with much joy into the open 
air of the court-yard. | 

The old turnkey, when I presented myself at the inner gate of the 
entrance tower, could not belp asking, as he scrutinised my pale face 
by the light of his lamp, “ what ailed me?” I made an indifferent 
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reply, returned him the keys and lantern, and passed out. My 
nervous system had received a severe shock, the effects of which 
were at once recognised by the family circle which I soon rejoined. 
I tried to laugh off the cause and place it in its true and ridiculous 
light, but for many consecutive nights my sleep was broken by dis- 
turbed and horrid dreams, in which the two pale corpses—my first 
subjects—figured as chief tormentors under various guises. I re- 
member having mentally vowed while in my mortal agony never 
again to desecrate the Christian corpse, and to quit a profession that 


could be learnt only by practices so repugnant to the best feelings of 
one’s nature. 


I may tell you some day, Mr. Gideon, how this resolution was kept, 
and how another ghost-story, still current and religiously believed by 
the good gossips of the old town, arose out of the dilettante anatomiz- 
ings in Hadrian’s tower. 


In the mean while I remain, 
Your sympathising and admiring reader, 
; Stas SEER. 


SONNET TO A SONNET. 


Particularly commended, with the Fifth of Sir Philip Sidney’s, and the 
‘pages of Froissart, to the perusal of certain Journalists across the 
Channel; and generally to their Young countrymen, who would do 
well to affect, with the beards and moustaches of the olden time, the 
gallant courtesy of the ancient manners. 


RARE Composition of a Poet-Knight, 

Most chivalrous amongst chivalric men, 
Distinguish’d for a polish’d lance and pen 
In tuneful contest, and the tourney-fight ; 
Lustrous in scholarship, in honour bright, 
Accomplish’d in all graces current then, 
Humane as any in historic ken, 

Brave, handsome, noble, affable, polite, 
Most courteous to that race become of late 
So fiercely scornful of all kind advance, 
Rude, bitter, coarse, implacable in hate 

To Albion, plotting ever her mischance, — 
Alas! fair Verse, how false and out of date 
Thy phrase “ sweet enemy” applied to France ! 


ye: F 
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THE BRACE OF BIRDS. 


BY J. T. HEWLETT. 


** See ! on the one hand, death 
Or disappointed hopes ; 
The other punishment, 
Disgrace! I needs must choose. 
How to choose? I know not.” Old Play. 


CHAPTER I. 


THERE is something very interesting, nay, cheering, to an old sports- 
man on the approach of “the first.” This term, “the first,” is as 
clearly understood by every one, gui sulphurea sustinet arma, to 
mean the Ist of September, as the term “the Duke,” is understood 
by every one to mean the hero of Waterloo. - Hercules ille, the day 
—the man. The little prefix the, stamps the man and day with an 
unwithering celebrity. We might philosophise prolongedly on the 
advantages accruing to every one to whom the prefix is assigned, from 
the hero to the favourite danseuse of the season; but we will not— 
we will merely say, that we have no doubt in our minds that Shak- 
speare wrote, 


“We thank the Jew for teaching us that word,” 


and not “thee, Jew,” knowing as he must have done, presciently, 
that when once his play was read or acted, no other Jew than Shylock 
could be dreamed of as the Jew; from his time down to the days 
of a Jew who figures in thé“pages of the cleverest novel of this day. 

But a truce to philosophising. Let us “hye on” to our little tale. 

Close to the borders of a large preserve, in the game-breeding 
county of Norfolk, stood a small farm-house with its snug convenient 
homestead. It was occupied by a new tenant, a respectable young 
man who had managed to save a sufficient sum from his wages as a 
bailiff or looker, to justify him in taking a farm of sixty acres by the 
year, and a young buxom lass of twenty summers as a wife, on a 
lease for the life of one of them; what, I believe, the lawyers term a 
“lease of survivorship.” 

Arnold Dingly wag bound in his agreement not to destroy, or 
permit to be destroyed, a single head of game on his lands, nor to use, 
or, permit to be used, any gun, snare, net, or any other engine for the 
capture or destruction of a single rabbit. They, the rabbits, were 


the perquisites of the head keeper, who, although he was ordered to 
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keep them down, took care that sufficient should be left undestroyed 
to produce him a pretty little addition to his income. 

Sampson Sharman, the head keeper of Erdleigh manor, was jealous 
of his rights and privileges, and did not fail to let the tenants know 
that any encroachments on them would be visited with the severest 
punishment which the law allowed. As he had nearly a dozen men under * 
him, upon whom he could call at any hour, to assist him in capturing, 
and, if necessary, attacking poachers, all the tenants upon the manor 
were subjected to a system of espionnage, as effective as it was annoy- 
ing, and so favourable was the light loamy soil of Erdleigh manor to 
the increase of that anti-malthusian vermin, the rabbit, that no one 
could keep a bit of parsley or a bunch of pinks in his garden. Even 
the tops of the carrots and parsnips disappeared long before their 
roots grew to maturity. It was very vexatious to the tenants, but 
what did Sampson care for that? every pair of rabbits with their 
skins on was worth twelve pence to him in the London market. 

When the Dinglys came into the warren farm, it was just as the 
crops had been cleared off the land, about Old Michaelmas; and both 
Arnold and his wife were quite delighted at seeing the pheasants and 
hares coming in troops out of the neighbouring coverts, and strutting 
and tip-upping about before their very doors as tame as their own 
poultry; the partridges, too, would sun themselves in the ash-heap in 
the yard as coolly as if nobody ever meant to make game of them. 

When, however, the young wheats and tares began to appear, and 
shortly after disappear under the ravages of the pretty pheasants and 
innocent hares, Arnold’s face grew daily longer and longer, and he 
began to think that his farm was not so desirable a one, or so cheaply 
rented, as he had fancied it to be when he took it. He complained to 
the keeper, who merely smiled grimly, and told him that his orders 
were to “keep up the game,” and that he should obey them. The 
bailiff “had nothing whatever to do with the game;” and when 
Arnold laid the case before his landlord, Mr. Oldstyle, one of the 
members for an adjoining borough, he was kindly assured, over a 
most excellent luncheon in the steward’s room, that the notion of 
game injuring a farm was all a mistake; that it was better to have 
the young wheats eaten off lest they should grow too frum and “run 
to riband;” and that in case any damage should accrue, due com- 
pensation would be allowed when he came to pay his rent. 

With this explanation and promise given in a bland, nay a kind, 
manner, Arnold was contented; and when a troop of gunners arrived 
from town and country for a battwe—that unsportsmanlike slaughter 
of the innocents—and he heard some two thousand shots fired, his 
mind was quite easy; but when he saw in the country papers that at 
the battue at Erdleigh Manor, the well-stocked preserves of Squire 
Oldstyle had afforded their well-known superior sport, and that 
800 pheasants, 500 hares and rabbits, 200 brace of birds, and 1 wood- 
cock had been killed in two days, he was really afraid that the game 
would be extirpated and his landlord deprived of future sport (?). He 
did not know the game-breeding qualities of Norfolk nor the game- 
preserving abilities of the Norfolk keepers. He had never examined 
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the statistics of the county to ascertain how many of its rural popu- 
lation passed a few months yearly in its gaol for offences against the 
game-laws, nor how many perished in conflicts with keepers, nor how 
many keepers were foully murdered in the execution of their duties. 
He had not the least notion, how many beer-shops had been opened 
in snug out-of-the-way places since the passing of the act, which 
were supported entirely by those whose ignorance was so great of the 
nature of meum and tuum, that they could not be persuaded that game 
was not mere “ wild animals,” and their own property if they could 
shoot, net, suffocate, or entrap it. Arnold Dingly knew none of 
these facts, although they had been laid upon the table of the House 
at the request of some Honourable Member, printed in folio blue 
books, and even sold as waste paper to the butter-shops. But, says 
some Honourable Member, “ He ought to have known it —the returns 
moved for were printed, published, and circulated.” Alas! the only 
returns that Arnold knew any thing about were those which he put 
into his vespertinal pipe, and which, like the Honourable Member’s 
returns, ended in smoke. 

Arnold Dingly was too poor a man, and, as a mere cultivator of 
sixty acres, too insignificant an individual to associate with the large 
and wealthy farmers around him. He could not afford to spend 
two shillings for dinner and five shillings for a bottle of wine after it 
at the market ordinary on market-days, so that he had no opportunity 
of learning from his brethren of the plough and harrow their opinions 
of the “chances of the game” doing him great or little injury, and 
at the one agricultural meeting which he attended nothing was said 
about the game except by one gentleman, an exchanger of game for 
fish and venison with a London poulterer, who “looked upon the 
licensed sale of game as a great boon and preventive of poaching,” and 
another, who said “that he had ascertained from a most scientific 
chemist that the bumbles of hares and rabbits and the juggings of 
partridges were fully equal in efficacy to the best foreign guano,” — 
ergo, game was to be preserved. 


CHAPTER II. 


SPRING came and then summer, and before harvest Arnold Dingly’s 
corn-fields were drilled in all directions by the hares in forming 
themselves meuses. Under every hedge-row for some two or three 
yards not an ear of corn was to be seen; the rabbits had taken care 
of them. The beans and peas, as soon as they were ripe, were preyed 
upon by the pheasants and wood-pigeons, and the seed-clover cut but 
a very sorry appearance. He heartily wished he had taken a farm far 
away from a preserve, but he bottled up and revoked the sigh that 
rose from the recesses—the cellar—of his bosom, when he thought 
of the promise made him that he should be fully compensated for his 
losses when his rent became due, though he had some doubts in his 
mind about the manner in which his losses were to be justly ap- 


praised. About the middle of August the crop was cut and gathered ; 
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and the little homestead or rick-barton certainly gave no outward 
—_ of the good farming of its tenant by the number and size of its 
Stacks. 

It happened that, when harvest was over, about two days before 
“the first,” business called Arnold to a distant town. As his wife, 
for family reasons, was not in a state to bear the joltings of a market- 
cart as his companion, he saddled one of his Suffolk punches, a steady 
old waggon-horse, and set out by himself. The sale by auction 
which he went to attend as a purchaser of a few implements was not 
over until late. The sun had set when he mounted his nag; and as 
he had about fifteen miles to travel on a slow heavy beast, he did not 
stop to take any refreshment, but made up his mind to recruit himself 
and rest his nag at a small retired alehouse which he had observed as 
he passed it in the morning. 

He jogged on but not merrily, for his purchases had nearly ex- 
hausted his little store sadly reduced before by the payment of 
harvest-work. Still he jogged on, and getting hungry in spite of sad 
thoughts, wished that the alehouse might present itself to his eyes at 
every turning of the road. At length he came to the common, at the 
further side of which, under a wide and lofty covert, he remembered 
it stood. It was then dark. There was no moon to “ give her light 
in the heavens that night,” and a heavy dew spread itself over the 
lowlands and hung suspended among the trees and hedge-rows. Arnold 
quitted the hard road for the turf by its side, thinking it would be 
softer and pleasanter for his horse’s feet. 'Thus he approached “ ‘The 
Horse .Shoes” in silence, and was about to dismount to enter its 
doors, after tying his nag to the water-trough, when the sound of 
voices as of some quarrelling, and others in boisterous merriment, 
reached his ears. 

Arnold kept his seat and listened. He was not afraid of being 
robbed, for he had paid away nearly all his money at the auction ; 
he was not afraid of being beaten, for he was powerful and possessed 
of great courage: but he thought he might be insulted if he appeared 
suddenly among a set of men who had evidently been drinking, and 
rendered quarrelsome by their drink. 

He heard sundry snatches of song; but as several chose to sing 
their own songs on their own account at the same time, the jingling 
of tunes and words was any thing but harmonious. At last a voice, 
louder than the rest, struck up an old and well-known poaching song, 
and every other voice suddenly chimed in with 


It’s my delight on a shiny night, 
In the season of the year.” 


Hungry and thirsty as he was, Arnold was upon the point of pulling 
his horse’s head from the trough out of which it had been drinking, 
and moving on; but at the moment one of the shutters of the drinking 
room was thrown open, as if to give the inmates a little fresh air; 
and he could not help listening to the conversation that followed 
the shouts and rappings on the table with which the ditty was 
applauded. 
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** That’s the music for me,” said one. 

“* D—n the music, the words is what I approves on—it’s the ve 
sentimunt of the thing,” said another, letting his fist fall heavily on 
the table. 

“ T'll give you a t-t-oast,” said a third, in the stammering tones of 
drunkenness. “ Here’s confusion to all keepers, and may their guns 
bust to p-p-ieces every time they lets ’m off.” 

“ Bravo !—hurrah!” shouted all. 

“ And Ill give you another toast, my boys,” cried a fourth. 
“ Here’s a short gun, a stout cudgel, and a strong arm; and may all 
the squires and their keepers be ——” The terms of 
the toast are too horrible to be written. 

Arnold’s blood turned cold as he heard the joyous shout with which 
this toast was received. 

“* But to business,” said one of the previous speakers. “ Are all 
the baskets packed ready for Jem Waggoner? he will soon be here.” 

“ All ready—sixty brace safely stowed away and covered with 
eggs and straw,” replied another. 

“‘ How much a brace are we to pouch this season?” asked a deep, 
gruff-speaking fellow. 

* Only a shilling,” said the first speaker, “and garnish out of that 
for the landlord here ; but we must be satisfied; as, thanks to that 
d——d sale of game bill, every d———d gentleman sells his game and 
spoils our market. It was not so in former times; squires were too 
proud to turn poulterers.” 

“ And they are stricter and harsher than ever now, with a poor 
fellow who tries to turn an honest penny by catching a partridge or 
a hare. They find they can make a profit of it themselves, instead 
of giving it away to their friends and tenants,” said another. 

“ Well, here’s b—t all gentlemen poulterers,” said the first voice, 
which elicited another shout, and fresh calls for “ jugs round.” 

“ Where do we meet to-morrow night?” asked the man of 
business. 

“ It’s Squire Oldstyle’s turn next.- If we could only get that sober 
muff Dingly to make one of us, we could make a fortune off the 
warren, it lies so snug and handy.” 

“ Let’s try him—he’s eat up with the game.” 

“ It’s of no use at present; let us wait and see how he looks when 
he comes to pay his rent, and finds twenty or thirty bobs returned to 
him for damage done to twenty or thirty pounds’ worth of corn. Ah! 
ah! ah! He'll come over to us some day and take his own; as it is 
but fair he should do.” 

“’Ware hawk! at the squire’s,” said the man of business; “ that 
Sampson Sharman’s a devil incarnate, and would no more mind 
shooting a poor fellow than he would a pheasant. Curse him! he’ll 
rue it one day.” 

“TI believe him to be a poacher himself; the coachman and he 
haint so thick as they be for nothing.” 

Arnold Dingly had heard enough to convince him of the characters 


of the men who were enjoying themselves in the little parlour of the 
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Horse Shoes. He quietly removed himself and his horse from the 
neighbourhood of the public-house, and trotted on towards his home. 

About midway from the place he had just left and the warren farm 
was another house, not a Tom and Jerry, as a mere beer shop is 
called, but a regular magisterially licensed public. There, for coaches 
still ran in that part of England, did the two day coaches and the 
mail pull up to change horses. 

At this house Arnold did not mean to stop, hungry as he was, for 
it was not so very far from his own as to justify him in doing so ; 
but just before he reached it his horse cast one of his fore-shoes, and 
as the blacksmith’s shop was at hand he dismounted, gave him to the 
ostler to get him shod, and entered the bar parlour. It was now 
quite dark without, and candles were lighted within: two or three 
persons were in the parlour taking refreshment, previously to the 
arrival of the up-mail, in which they hoped to obtain places. Arnold 
sat down and helped himself to some of the dishes before him, and 
then retired to the larger room in front to enjoy one pipe and a tan- 
kard, while his nag’s shoe was being fitted. ‘The room was nearly 
empty; and as the night was warm, he seated himself near an open 
window which commanded a view of the stables, and of that part of 
the house opposite to which the coaches drew up to change horses. 
The space was lighted by a large oil lamp suspended to the sign-post, 
and another over the entrance door. 

Where Arnold Dingly sat he could see, but not be seen by those 
without. He fancied he saw one of the stable doors cautiously opened 
now and then, when the sound of wheels was heard, as if by some 
one who was listening for the mail. It was not the ostler; for he was 
visible at the door of the smithy, watching the shoeing of the nag. 
It was not the helper; for he was lounging against the sign-post flick- 
ing an imaginary horse with an imaginary four-horse whip, and 
whistling and cherrupping to a team he fancied he was driving. It 
did not much matter to Arnold who it was; but the stealthy motions 
of the man excited his curiosity, and he could not help watching him. 

At length a horn was heard-+—that plain tin instrument, which, 
like the harp on Tara’s walls, now “hangs mute,” and is superseded 
by a steam-whistle—and in all the glory of former days, the mail 
was pulled up at the door by its crack driver, who threw the reins on 
the backs of his steaming and tail-shaking wheelers, chucked his whip 
to the helper, and dismounted from his box. 

At this moment Arnold saw the man who had excited his curiosity 
by his stealthy movements come out of the stable with a large basket. 
It was evidently heavy-laden, for it was with some difficulty that the 
guard could lift it upon the roof of the coach. When he had done so 
he threw a cloth over it, jumped from the coach, and shook the man 
who had given the basket to him heartily by the hand. After whisper- 
ing together a short time, the guard left the man, saying, “ Wait half 
a second until I’ve made up the way-bill, and I will bring it out 
to you.” 

In a few minutes he came out again, followed by the maid who was 
carrying some hot mixture in her hand. Arnold saw the guard count 
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some money into the stranger’s hand, and heard a remonstrance that 
“it ought to have been more,” and a reply that “the times wouldn’t 
afford it.” Then the glass, of whatever it was, was taken from the 
maid. ‘The guard took a fair share of it, and handed it to the other. 
As this individual raised his head to drain the glass, the light of the 
lamp fell upon his face, and disclosed to Arnold the features of Samp- 
son Sharman, the keeper, which had been hidden by the brim of a 
large straw hat. Arnold recollected the observation he had heard at 
the Horse Shoes, and felt convinced that the basket just put upon the 
mail contained a liberal supply of game for the London market. He 
knew it did not hold rabbits, for they were sent up openly three days 
a week by the road-waggon. Sampson, too, was disguised in a straw 
hat and a round or smock-frock, and evidently did not wish to be 
known. However, it was no business of Arnold’s, so he left the 
window, paid his reckoning, and went out to seek his nag, which had 
been shod and put into the stable. 

Arnold’s nag was a quiet nag enough; but just as he was brought 
out of the stable, the guard gave a flourish on his horn to warn the 
driver and passengers that his time was up. Unused to music, or 
disliking it, the old horse backed; and, after a loud terrified neigh or 
two, commenced kicking out behind; and, in one of its flings, struck 
Sampson Sharman on the leg as he was crossing from the coach 
towards the stable where he had previously been concealed. He 
muttered “ curses not loud but deep” against the brute that had hurt 
him, and tried to limp into the stable ; but, before he could reach it 
he fell, and Arnold feared his leg was broken. The mail drove off at 
the moment, and Arnold shouted for help. The ostler and helper 
came up with their lanterns, and Arnold told them to take up Mr. 
Sharman, the keeper of Erdleigh Manor, and carry him in-doors, while 
he rode for a doctor. 

“ Curse the doctor, and the horse, and you too,” groaned out Samp- 
son; “leave me alone, I shall be right in a few minutes.” 

“Tt is I, sir, Arnold Dingly, of the Warren; shall I borrow a 
cart, put the old horse in, and drive you home?” 

“ No, no—thank you—no,” said Sampson rising. “The pain is 
going off now —I can get home very well; and mark you —say no- 
thing about this little accident, nor any thing else you may have seen 
or heard.” 

“ The basket and the sovereigns—eh ?” whispered Arnold; “ but 
I never interfere in such matters.” 

Sampson muttered something, but Arnold got upon his now quiet 
nag and rode off. As he passed a gateway, about a hundred yards 
from the inn, his nag began neighing, and was answered by another 
horse. Arnold pulled up, and rode to the spot whence the sound 
came, and saw a pony and cart fastened to a gate by the pony’s bridle. 
He rode on, however, and just as he reached the turning of the road 
which led to the keeper’s house, the cart passed him, and a voice 
which he knew to be Sampson’s urged the pony to its full speed as it 
turned the corner. 
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“ Goodnight,” shouted Arnold, who was riding on the turf under 
the shade of the hedge-row which skirted the road. 

The cart was instantly stopped, and Sampson called out to Dingly 
who rode up to its side. 

“T was looking out for you, Mr. Dingly,” said Sampson, “ but 
missed you in the dark, and concluded you were on further forward. 
You said something about baskets and sovereigns : now, for fear of 
mistakes, I beg you to know that the basket only contained poultry 
and eggs, and that they were my own property, that I had a right to 
dispose of as I pleased.” 

“ Well, well,” said Dingly, “ it’s no business of mine, and I shall 
not say any thing about it. I’m no spoil-game, I assure you. Good 
night.” Arnold laughed and rode on, not knowing that he had made 
an enemy, and one not likely to forget and forgive. 


9 


CHAPTER III. © 





MIcHAELMAS came, and the rent-day withit. The Squire was at a 
distant manor shooting, and the lawyer presided to receive the rents 
and entertain the tenants afterwards. When it came to Dingly’s 
turn to be admitted into the justice room he laid his money on the 
table, and when Mr. Sharpe, the lawyer, had counted it and pro- 
nounced it perfectly right, he demanded the compensation for the loss 
caused by the game which had been promised him. 

“ Oh! certainly, Mr. Dingly, certainly; we are very liberal in 
those matters. We allow 5/. per centum for damage done to crops. 
Your rent is 90/.—30s. per acre, and here are 4/. 10s. which you 
will find exactly right,” said Mr. Sharp, placing four sovereigns and 
a half before the astonished tenant. 

“ But, sir, I assure you this will not be a fourth of what I have 
lost— indeed 40/. would not compensate me fully—you have not a 
notion ce 

“ Oh yes I have,” said Sharpe, nodding very knowingly, “oh! yes, 
I have—that if you are discontented at receiving the same as all the 
other tenants, you can quit your farm as soon as you please. We shall 
have plenty of applicants, I assure you.” 

“ But, sir, Mr. Oldstyle told me that I should not be a loser of a 
penny, and if you will only let any of my neighbours survey my 
farm and put an estimate on my losses, you will find 

“ We do nothing of the sort, sir: we go upon principle, and con- 
sider five per cent. a sufficient remuneration,” said Mr. Sharpe, 
frowning. “ If Mr. Oldstyle was at home I am sure he would act 
upon my advice, so good morning, Dingly ; take up your compensa- 
tion money and your receipt, and send in some one else—Good 
morning.’ 

“T'll write to the Squire,” said Arnold, “and see what he says 
about it. He is called an honourable man, and if he is so he will 
keep his word.” 
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“‘ A mere waste of time, pen, ink, and paper, rely upon it; be ad- 
vised, and say no more about it, or you may have notice to quit 
instead of further compensation. Good morning, Dingly, we shall 
see you at dinner of course.” 

Arnold Dingly was vexed at his disappointment, but more so at the 
lawyer’s coolness, who waved him out of the room with a flourish of 
his pen. He would not stay to dinner, but walked off home, and while 
his indignation was hot upon him, wrote a strong letter to his landlord, 
and posted it himself. In two days he received a very short answer, 
referring him to Lawyer Sharpe for redress, who “took all the trouble 
in such matters off Mr. Oldstyle’s hands.” 

Arnold had a great mind to throw up his farm immediately, but he 
could not. What was he todo? Where was he to go, if he did? 
Besides these difficulties, the immense sacrifice he must make if 
he sold off his stock and implements by auction, and had his sown 
lands valued. ‘There was another serious hitch. Mrs. Dingly was 
upon the point of being confined, and was very unwell and incapable 
of moving from her room. So Arnold determined to continue a tenant, 
and to talk to his landlord as soon as he should return home. He 
took especial care not to mention his vexation, or the cause of it, to 
his wife, for fear it should harass her and deprive him of his warmest 
hope —a child, as a pledge of the affection he believed she entertained 
for him. 

“ Dingly,” said the parish doctor, who was engaged to attend on 
Mrs. Dingly in her confinement, “ your wife is really ill, but I am not 
afraid of the result. She must have any little thing she fancies, how- 
ever expensive it may be. It will not be long that you will have to 
indulge her fancies, and you are too good a fellow to deny her any 
thing. Medicines are of no use to her, and I should only be cheating 
you if I drenched her with drugs. Let her have what she fancies, 
get the nurse in the house, and send for me as soon as she says I am 
wanted.” 

Off rode the honest apothecary, and Arnold sought his wife’s cham- 
ber to find out what little dainty would tempt her appetite. 

“ There is only one thing, dear Arnold, that I seem to wish for,” 
said his wife. 

“ Say the word, Jane, and if it is gold you can eat you shall have 
it.” 

“Oh, no! —it is nothing very expensive, nor difficult to be ob- 
tained: it is only a brace of birds. I should enjoy a roasted partridge 
above all things.” 

Arnold kissed his wife, and promised she should have a brace of 
birds for dinner next day. He walked over to the keeper’s, and 
asked him to give him a brace ; telling him the purpose for which he 
wanted them. 

Sampson Sharman told him that his orders were that not a bird 
should be killed until his master returned at the end of October. 

Arnold thought of the basket and the sovereigns, but said nothing. 
He went to two or three neighbours ; but they were not allowed to 
sport, and could not oblige him. There was no place licensed to sell 
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game in the neighbourhood; but Arnold bethought him of what he had 
heard at the Horse Shoes, and doubted not, if he managed well, that he 
could purchase a brace of birds there “on the sly.” He remounted 
his nag, and rode over. It was mid-day, and no one was in the house 
but the landlady. Arnold made his wishes known to her. She shook 
her head and declared she did not know how to help him, for that they 
had been in trouble about game, and had nothing to do with it any 
longer. Arnold offered her a sovereign for a brace; but she resolutely 
refused it, declaring it was as much as her life was worth to accept it, 
without her husband’s knowledge. “ But,” said she, “you live at the 
Warren, don’t you? I have heard that you are eaten up with game 
there.” 

Arnold told her that he had been a loser of a considerable sum by 
the damage done to his crops. 

“ Then you can easily get what you want — a shot will never be 
noticed, if you only mind what you are about. Be up early, and keep 
a sharp look-out; then shoot into a covey on the ground.” 

Arnold smiled at this, his first lesson in poaching, but resolved 
to try at the inn where the mail stopped before he profited by it. 
He was as unsuccessful there as he had been at the Horse Shoes, and 
rode home to tell his wife of his failure in making good his promise. 
She bade him go to bed and think no more about it ; but Arnold saw, 
in spite of her attempts to conceal it, that she was grievously disap- 
pointed. 

He rose before it was light, and loaded an old gun that he kept to 
scare rooks with. He knew that a fine covey of birds, as tame as 
barn-door fowls, came to feed every morning in a stubble close to his 
garden. As soon as it was light enough he looked over the hedge, 
and there, sure enough, he saw them feeding. He waited until two of 
them were close together, put up his gun, and fired. Away flew the 
rest, leaving two struggling on the ground. He put his gun down, 
leapt over the hedge, and picked them up, delighted at his success. 
When he had examined the birds, and was putting them into his 
pockets, a heavy hand was laid upon his shoulder, and a voice which 
he knew to be the private property of Sampson Sharman, said — 

* Well shot, farmer ; this will be a job for Lawyer Sharpe; but I 
will trouble you for those birds. You know the law authorises me to 
take them from you.” 

“You may inform against me, if you please; and I shall have 
something to say against you —recollect the basket and the sove- 
reigns — but you know why I wanted these birds, and I do not mean 
to part with them,” said Arnold. 

“ By , I'll have them,” said Sampson, gnashing his teeth, and 
seizing Arnold by the collar. 

“* Unhand me, scoundrel! I am willing to pay what the law de- 
mands, but I will not be insulted,” said Dingly, as he tried to shake 
himself free. “ You will not quit your hold, you malignant fellow ; 
then take that :” and with a blow of his powerful arm he struck 
Sampson to the ground, with the loss of two very large front teeth. 
Sampson rose, spat the blood from his mouth, and seizing his gun 
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by the barrel, was about to attack the young farmer, when a voice 
shouted out, “Fair play, keeper, fist to fist.” 

“ Will White! You poaching rascal; what do you do here ?” said 
the keeper. 

“ Never you mind that — lay down your gun, if you be a man, and 
have a fair fight — but no using of butt-ends. Stand up, farmer ; I'll 
see fair play.” 

Sampson, however, declined a fight, and threatening both his rivals 
with the vengeance of Lawyer Sharpe, walked off. 

Arnold had recognised in Will White the voice of the man of 
business whom he had heard at the Horse Shoes, and was not much 
pleased at the recognition. He could do no less, however, under the 
circumstances, than ask him to take some refreshment. He told him 
the cause of the quarrel with the keeper, and the old poacher only 
laughed at him, and told him he would be fined, but might soon pay 
the fine at his landlord’s expense if he would follow his advice. 

Arnold declined following it; but thanked him for his timely aid, 
and dismissed him. He said nothing to his wife about what had oc- 
curred, but merely told her he had got what she so much wished for. 
Her eyes sparkled with pleasure ; and when the birds were dressed, 
ate of them so heartily, that Arnold snapped his fingers at the price 
he should have to pay for them. His wife was. confined that very 
night, bore it very well, and presented him with a chopping boy. 
The doctor attributed her “excellent time” to the brace of birds. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ Wuat have you to say in answer to this information ?” said 
Lawyer Sharpe, acting as magistrates’ clerk, to two “ gentlemen 
poulterers.” 

Arnold told his tale. 

The “ gentlemen poulterers” said it was a clear case; and Arnold 
was fined for destroying two partridges under one Act, and then fined 
more heavily under another Act for “sporting without a license.” 
He was, however, graciously allowed a fortnight, in which he was to 
get the money to pay the fines. The surveyor of taxes, too, gave him 
a hint that he would be surcharged for a certificate. 

Sampson Sharman received the thanks of the “gentlemen poul- 
terers” for his vigilance, and was about to retire, grinning vindic- 
tively at his victim, when Arnold begged to be allowed to tell 
something which had come to his knowledge. He was graciously 
allowed to tell all he had heard and seen at the Coach Inn, and then 
told to produce his witnesses. He had none to produce. Sampson 
Sharman said it was all a lie, merely spoken out of revenge; and the 
“gentlemen poulterers” told him “he left the court without a stain 
on his character.” 

Arnold Dingly left the game-selling ‘ustices and Lawyer Sharpe 
with a black speck on his heart. He felt that, although he had done 
wrong, he had been hardly dealt by. ‘The sneers of the keeper, too, 
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“told upon him.” He was not a drinking man; but, upon this oc- 
casion, he went into the tap of the inn in which the Petty Sessions 
were held, and ordered a bumper of brandy and water. He was not 
alone, for Will White and several others came in to condole with 
him on the harsh treatment he had met with. When he left the 
house at ten that night, he was driven home —in a state of intoxi- 
cation. 

When Mrs. Dingly was well enough to come down stairs, and 
resume the duties of the house, she was surprised to find an altera- 
tion in all her husband’s habits. He had always some one with him 
in the day-time, and was out the greater part of the night. She 
found, too, nets and bits of wire, sticks of sulphur, and other things 
of which she could not imagine the use. Dingly, too, was changed, 
although he was kind to her and the child. He drank more than she 
had ever known him drink before, and of stronger drinks; neglected 
his farm, and talked frequently of the tyranny of landlords and the 
iniquity of the game laws. 

When she expostulated with him, he bade her mind her own 
business, and not interfere with him. She obeyed him. Without 
seeming to do so, she watched all his proceedings closely ; for she 
feared something, but she knew not what. 

Will White was at the farm almost daily, and often brought two or 
three men with him, as rough and uncouth as himself. They sat 
until it was dark smoking and drinking ; and, when they went away, 
generally took Arnold with them, who did not return home until near 
daybreak, and generally in a state of intoxication. Hé seemed, how- 
ever, in spite of his neglect of business, to have plenty of money ; 
- but, instead of giving it to her to put by, as he had hitherto done, he 
kept it about his person. She was fidgetty and uneasy, though she 
could not tell why. She had an undefinable feeling that the money 
was not obtained honestly. 

One night, about the close of November, when the nights were 
intensely dark, her husband left the house about ten o’clock with 
some half dozen men, whom Will White had brought with him. 
Some suspicion induced her to watch the party after they left the 
house; and she saw them, by the lantern which her husband carried 
under the pretence of lighting them over the brook, go into the cart- 
stables. When they came out each had a gun in his hand, and a sack 
on his arm, and carried something in his hand which looked very 
much like the nets she had seen about the house of late. She was 
very much frightened, but did not know how to act. She was fully 
convinced that her husband had fettered himself to a band of poach- 
ers; but, as she knew nothing of his having been prosecuted and 
fined for having satisfied her wish for game, she could not imagine 
any cause for the course he was evidently pursuing. She closed the 
house, and went to bed. She tried to sleep, but could not. She was 
restless and miserable. All at once she started at the reports of 
several guns in the covert adjoining their land. She sprang out of 
bed, opened the window, and listened. Again the guns were heard ; 
then voices in altercation, the baying of dogs, curses, and loud 
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threats, followed by the crashing of boughs. She thrust her body as 
far as she could out of the window, and heard two shots fired almost 
at the same moment, succeeded by a shriek so fearful that she closed 
the casement, kissed her sleeping child, and rushed down stairs to 
ascertain the cause of what she heard. 

With the speed of a doe she flew across the one field which sepa- 
rated the house from the covert. A spring enabled her to clear the 
fence ; and, directed by the gleams of a dark lantern, she found her 
way to an open spot in the wood. A crowd of men formed a ring 
around some object — silent as death. She forced her way through 
them, and on the green sward she saw Sampson Sharman and her 
husband lying, shot to death! 

It was a dear price to pay for A BRACE OF BIRDS! 
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THE RUINED HUMAN DWELLING. 


I. 

I soucut this spot in boyhood’s bloom, 
This ruin’d human dwelling : 

When in my breast there was no gloom 
Man’s brightest hopes repelling. 

I thought of knights and knightly worth 
Through every country speeding : 

No wrong left unredress’d on earth — 
No human bosom bleeding. 

I then would know of nothing sad, 
Do nothing that was vicious : 

Of vivid life, the bounding pulse — 
The feeling was delicious. 

To me did our poor life appear 

A sun-like march, a bright career, 
In god-like deeds excelling: ¢ 

A moon, a sun, were love and truth : — 


In the omnipotence of youth, 
I trod this ruin’d dwelling. 


II. 


Here, too, I came in manhood’s prime : 
A fair foot with me paced it ; 
And in our bosoms was a clime, 
All brightness, that embraced it. 
Bright through it stream’d from orient skies 
Sweet light to us beholden, 
For Love shed on it from our eyes 
A lustre far more golden. 
We talk’d of lovers here immured, 
Of knightly lances shiver’d ; 
Of Beauty long here suffering wrong, 
By Valour hence deliver’d. 
How soft her hand in mine! her step 
How like a young roe’s bounding ! 
A palace seem’d this ruin old, 
The region, Heaven, surrounding ! 
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The Past was by the Present cheer’d, 
All-brighten’d our to-morrows : 

How very light to us appear’d 
The darkest human sorrows! 

Our life to come had amplest scope 
For tales of Fancy’s telling : 

With what a world of Love and Hope, 
We trod this ruin’d dwelling! 


Ill. 


In the dark lapse of after days, 
Autumnal-time ensuing, 

I mark’d where stream’d youth’s golden rays, 
Through this sad human ruin. 

With alter’d pace, I trod the place, 
To my past life attending ; 

And unto me like mournful grace 
The light of song was lending. 

The old grey walls of crumbling stone, 
In common light seen only : 

With mournful ivy overgrown — 
Sad court, and terrace lonely : 

How strange! In youth no echo sad 
Woke in these ruins hoary: 

The very air and light were glad, 
Imbued with former glory ! 

Now all is dim, and blank, and cold, — 
And Truth, sad Truth, is telling, 

*Twas Youth lent grace to this old place, 
This ruin’d human dwelling. 
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SMUGGLER LIFE. 


BY THE MOUNTAINEER. 


GRAFENSTEIN, one of the many possessions of Count Clam-Gallas, 
opened to us its bright and hospitable gates. Situated upon an in- 
sulated hill, at whose foot the impetuous Neisse roars, the fair castle 
of Grafenstein commands a noble and extensive prospect. Upon one 
side she gazes upon the swelling hilly scenery of Saxony; upon the 
other rise the romantic mountains of Bohemia. The adjacent road 
to Reichenberg gives life to the spot, and attracts not only com- 
mercial travellers to these parts, but others who have a love for 
natural beauty, and who acknowledge themselves well paid for their 
repeated visits. 

When we had sufficiently gratified our sight with the splendid 
appointments of the courtly building we withdrew to the neighbour- 
ing inn, our minds full of the glories of the past, of which the castle 
of Grafenstein still presents a memorable record. ‘The greater part 
of the fertile territory over which Count Clam-Gallas now rules stood 
two hundred years ago under the dominion of the mysterious Wallen- 
stein. ‘There are few hides of land about the Saxon borders un- 
trodden by this dreaded duke; few upon which he did not leave the 
impressions of his master spirit. My companion and I, absorbed in a 
discourse respecting this great yet enigmatical personage, failed to 
remark that the;common room in which we sat was by degrees filling 
with guests. A pause in our conversation drew our attention to the 
circumstance, and then we perceived that our new comers were 
gentlemen whose exterior was by no means favourable to the raising 
of our confidence and esteem. ‘Twenty, or mere, tall, but at the same 
time broad-shouldered and bulky figures, such as are indigenous to 
the dense forests of the Bohemian frontier, were sitting at a table 
drinking beer, and talking in an under-tone of secrecy, although they 
seemed to convey their meaning to one another rather by looks and 
signs than words. ‘Their dress was very simple and very striking. 
They wore, for the most part, breeches of coarse linen or dark leather, 
a short jacket of light cloth or faded velvet, and heavy clouted boots ; 
a mean bonnet, or an ill-shaped beaver, partly concealed the sus- 
picious-looking face, in which, however, small piercing eyes were fixed, 
that sparkled like so much fire; staves, of the size of a man, and at 
least two inches thick, armed at one end with iron, and blunted at 
the other, apparently to enable the holder to climb the mountain with 
greater facility, were lying, some against the wall, some heaped 
together upon stools and benches. Many of the visiters carried, like- 
wise, long whips, twisted sash-wise about the hips and shoulders, and, 
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instead of a belt, large and heavy money-pouches. The dark chesnut 
complexion of these men bore witness to their unsettled wandering 
life; and their shy mistrustful looks led you at once to believe that 
the whole company were neither more nor less than so many members 
of a band of thieves. This unkind supposition, however, received no 
countenance from the unreserve and natural heartiness to which all 
resigned themselves as soon as they were satisfied that none was 
present from whom they had reason to fear any treachery or ill-will. 
Heated by their beer, they soon became more talkative, condescended 
even to share in our discourse, and permitted us to join them in 
a game of skittles, —a diversion practised on the borders of Bohemia 
— with greater skill than in any other corner of this gamesome 
world. 

The men were Bohemian smugglers and cattle-dealers—two classes 
uniting savageness with daring intrepidity. Smuggling and cattle- 
dealing are, indeed, often carried on simultaneously, or the one occu- 
pation is quitted for the other. 'The wretch whose poverty and ill- 
luck have deprived him of every honest means of making his way in 
life clutches at the perilous and deadly business of a smuggler with 
the same love of existence as a drowning man catches at a straw. 
If in this trade he has luck from Providence, and prudence from him- 
self, he exchanges, as soon as he is able, the iron stick for the whip, 
quits the borders, passes through the forests towards Moravia, and 
after some months steps into Hungary, where he looks about for 
cattle. The journey is, at times, extended to Wallachia. His pur- 
chases are sold on the road, and he will many times return for a fresh 
stock before he thinks of visiting his home again; which, when he 
does visit, he comes, indeed, a wealthier man to the native soil, but 
more intractable in spirit than ever, more immoral, a greater foe to 
all government and order. The unbridled life which he has spent in 
forest and wilderness amongst men—themselves barbarians— has ex~ 
tinguished entirely the spark of civilisation, which, at the best, glim- 
mered but very faintly in the unhappy creature. 

Property renders such people headstrong. A sort of experience of 
the world, a false knowledge of mankind, make them haughty and 
highflown. Physical strength, improved in dangers and storms, dis- 
poses them to fight and brawl, and to hate peace. There are many 
with a dark history at their hearts—if the heart dared speak its 
reveries, or the tongue had courage to loosen. It is said that Bohe- 
mian cattle-dealers never die in peace; and that after a certain period 
of life they fall into a gloomy melancholy and mute madness. I do 
not know if the saying is true; but this I will aver — a company of 
Bohemian cattle-dealers has something demon-like about it ; and I was 
never even able to sit in the midst of one without a chilliness of blood 
which I found it difficult to shake off. 

The smugglers are more inoffensive, perhaps, than the cattle- 
dealers; yet they are bold and fearless men. ‘They are, if such an 
expression may be used respecting them, strictly honest in their deal- 
ings: they work for poor wages; and they risk their miserable lives 


daily for the rich and unseen employer who maintains them. Pro- 
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voked, they know no mercy,.and become dangerous. Their unholy 
vocation engenders a wild licentiousness; and, if it once comes to 
blows, they acknowledge no medium between slaying and being 
slain. 

I made acquaintance with one or two of the youngest smugglers, 
and invited them to partake of our cheer. I gathered from these that 
the whole party was on the point of starting for “ the little town,” as 
Zittau is generally styled by the Bohemians. ‘The object was to 
smuggle twenty waggon-loads into the province of Bohemia. 

“ We are three hundred strong,” said my informant, and we shall 
pass the borders by ten different ways. ‘The officers have hit upon 
our track, and are smelling about like so many greyhounds. They 
shall be cheated yet—the rascals! and, if they don’t mind what they 
are about, get their noses flattened into the bargain, so that their 
scent shall not be worth much for the future !” 

My companion inquired more particularly into the nature of their 
proceedings. ‘The smuggler made no secret of the matter, but went 
on to relate many adventures in which he had sustained an important 
character, and in all of which great courage and dexterity were exhi- 
bited on the part of the actors. 

“ But all that’s nothing,” said he, concluding his narrative—“ no- 
thing at all compared with our present undertaking. Since the tariff- 
union the inspectors at the borders have become inflexible. There 
are no less than three rows of them, and they stand not a gun-shot 
apart. Bribery won’t answer any longer: and if even one of them 
looks like an honest man, he is not to be trusted. No conscience can 
stick under their dirty grey coats. ‘The only way now is to spread 
false reports of our movements, and so gain time. Once get the 
waggons over, and in a quarter of an hour the goods are divided, and 
slipped by a thousand ways further into the country !” 

** How do you contrive, then,” I asked, “to draw the watchmen off 
the scent this time ?” 

“Oh! there’s Nicholas André in the defile below. That man has 
the tact of a general. Have you never heard of him? He is a 
nimble lad, I can tell you—as strong and as brave as a lion, with as 
pretty a sweetheart as ever you looked upon. Nicholas can disguise 
himself like a play-actor, and pull the grey-coats by the nose which- 
ever way he pleases. He has managed to decoy the birds off, and they 
are waiting patiently enough at Buchanelstein. The pass is free as 
far as Freudenhithe; and if we are not detained there we shall be all 
right. It will be a god-send for poor Nicholas. He has been long 
sick of this work, and longs to settle down quietly with his darling. 
If we succeed, he is to have a handsome present from our employer, 
and a situation at the factory at Hammerstein. We have all enough 
to do. It is tooth-and-nail work for poor people, if they wish to keep 
from the gallows.” 

There was a general rattling of the iron-tipped sticks. The land- 
lord stopped the game at nine-pins, the smugglers stood up, and all 
prepared for departure. One of the stoutest laid his bony hand upon 
the shoulder of my friend, the informant. 
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“You are a babbling fool, Francis!” said he. ‘Learn to keep a 
silent tongue within your head, if you would not have me teach you !” 
The gigantic man raised his staff, and sent it whizzing round his 
fingers over the head of my young acquaintance. 
. “T know the gentlemen, cousin,” replied the lad. “ They won’t 
split upon us. They know better!” 

As he spoke, the youthful smuggler offered us his hand, which we 
accepted, and shook heartily. We compelled the older man to do the 
like, and then his brow grew serene again, and he dismissed his sus- 
picion. 

“ Which is your road, gentlemen ?” he inquired, at length. 

“ We go to the Pass,” I replied, “and thence across the mountains 
to Reichenberg.” 

“‘ When shall you reach the Pass ?” continued the old man, eagerly, 
fixing his glittering eye upon us, and resting his gaunt figure against 
his staff. 

“We think of arriving there before nightfall,” was my answer. 
“ The road is well known to us—the evenings are long —the weather 
is fine !” 

“ Yes,” added the smuggler, “ fine till midnight. But we shall have 
a thunderstorm soon after. I saw it at Jeschken.” He ceased, and 
once more he scanned us with his penetrating eye. ‘ Gentlemen,” he 
proceeded, “ would you do poor people a favour? When you come to 
the inn at the Pass ask for Nicholas André, and let him know that at 
one o'clock we are to be met with in the forest, at a mile’s distance 
from the road. Bid him be there with his men. ‘Tell him the line 
must be passed by three o’clock, or we shall smell the devil’s tinder- 
box. As for turning back, as heretofore, it is not to be thought of, 
for the green-coats on the Saxon frontier are as shy of their honesty 
as a girl of her virtue. Will you do this, gentlemen? Don’t be 
ashamed of it. Our trade’s as honourable as any, let the parson say 
what he will. Holy Mary! Doesn’t the man himself live upon the 
wickedness and sin of all Christendom ?” 

We promised the old man to do his bidding. The deeply-sinking 
sun, behind which dark storm-clouds were already clustering, warned 
us to set out. The smugglers broke into numerous small groups, and 
descended into the plains below, as we proceeded in the opposite direc- 
tion. Magnificent forests soon rustled about us; the air grew more 
misty ; a veil was over the mountains, the highest points of which 
were tinged with a rosy vapour, whilst the valleys reeked with a 
slowly-crawling and oppressive steam. After a two-hours’ journey 
we reached the ravine. It formed one of the few navigable roads to 
Bohemia— a land defended by a mountain-wreath, and lying in the 
heart of Germany, like a slothful monarch proud of his grandeur and 
territory, and contented to knit his gloomy brow in answer to the 
murmurs of a people. Bohemia is a land of splendour, of enchantment, 
and devotion; but her beauty is as the beauty of a dream! Innocent 
she is, and virtuous, and melancholy only when from the distant past 
the complaining cry of early greatness heaves along the fertile plains, 


like a hollow earth-sigh; when the ruins of her thousand castles 
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totter, and war-like notes in the night-time sweep through the air like 
an invisible and supernatural host. In such moments the ancient 
spirit erects itself as of yore, and seeks in the twilight radiance, 
lingering amongst the mountains, the old magnificence, the old 
energy, the old zeal, and love of liberty. Yet all is but a dream. 
The world-weary land sinks again to sleep, and is again happy and 
unconscious as a babe. Yes! Bohemia is a lovely land. We knew 
it to be so, and hence our frequent visits to thee, melodious, song- 
creating country, where passion allures, sorrow sheds blissful tears, 
and affection lights on sweet and sunny lips! 

In the ravine, called, as we have seen, The Pass, there rested a 
profound tranquillity. A few mean-looking huts stood in the shade of 
darkly-projecting woods, and beyond these there was no sign of human 
habitation. I have often wondered that piety has not sought an asylum 
here for its twilight joy of silent devotion. No impertinent eye in- 
trudes into this hidden way. Heaven itself but half bends down upon 
it, and then, as if terrified by mountain and rock, precipitates itself 
quickly over the joyous and exulting plain. 

From the lowly building, which here stood in the place of an inn, 
there issued the merry notes of a fiddle and clarionet. Who has been 
in Bohemia for half an hour and not encountered a fiddler? Bohemia 
and music are as inseparable as her own longing for freedom, and her 
want of energy to effect it. If he can accomplish nothing else, the 
Bohemian can at least weep his actions into the world in a hundred 
strains, and thus render music the priest at the grave of departed 
liberty. 

The inn swarmed with people of every description. Travelling 
journeymen, turf-cutters, dealers in shavings, smugglers, and other 
characters native to forest and valley, were in noisy conversation with 
the waiting women. At the spacious stove, where, in spite of the July 
heat, a potent fire was blazing, sat a blind fiddler, who, with remark- 
able address, whilst scraping his violin, contrived to imitate the notes 
of an accompanying clarionet, and at the same time, by the application 
of his naked feet to a hollow deal-board, to elicit the music of drums, 
both large and kettle. Incomplete and imperfect as such forced music 
necessarily was, it was at the least novel, and more successful than 
could have been expected. 

Our entrance caused a slight interruption amongst the merry people. 
Ready, but shy as ever, they prepared a table for us, and then crowded 
together at a little distance. The fiddler alone was undisturbed. He 
tuned his instrument anew, and then played away with greater 
force thanever. The girls from the neighbouring huts formed grace- 
ful partners for a dance ; and by degrees the company resumed their 
former gaiety, and were in general motion. It was a novel picture, as 
original and national as a painter could desire it. As darkness ap- 
proached, dancing came to an end. The men sat down to cards ; some 
of the girls waited upon the guests ; others laughed in merry idleness, 
and acted as gay spectators of the happy scene. 

The landlord, a man of kind and open aspect, asked our wishes in 
the usual phrase. Our demands were few, and, being satisfied, we re- 
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membered the commission of our smuggler. A girl was standing near 
the window, alone, and occupied apparently with her peculiar thoughts. 
I made a sign to her, and she approached. Bohemian girls are seldom 
beautiful, but often interesting. ‘The one before us was both. She 
was delicately fashioned, with a countenance that would have become 
a “lady of the land.” Like all border women, she wore a coloured 
kerchief, loosely but gracefully entwined about her auburn hair. From 
her bosom, attached to a simple black ribband, hung a gold coin, and 
on either side two ancient twenty-kreuzer pieces. ‘These, generally 
smugglers’ gifts, are worn by Bohemian border-girls until love ex- 
changes them for the crucifix and string of amber beads. I thought I 
could not trust my errand to a sweeter confidante ; and her I chose 
accordingly for my purpose. “Can you tell me, child,” said I, “ where 
I may meet with Nicholas André? I have some news for him.” 

** T am well known to Nicholas,” replied the girl, a blush overspread- 
ing her handsome countenance as she spoke. “I am his friend. You 
may confide your news to me.” 

*¢ 1’ll swear, now, you are sweethearts!” said my companion, boldly. 
“Come, pretty Mary, tell us where’s your treasure ?” 

“‘ Theresa, sir,” said the maiden, correcting him, and courtseying. 
**T am old Simon’s daughter, and I am here to-day to help the girls.” 

* Yes,” continued my friend, interrupting her, “and to see what 
pretty riddles Nicholas can propose to those black eyes of yours—eh, 
my fair one?” 

Before the damsel could make answer her name was called from the 
outside in a sharp and angry tone. The girl flew to the door, and the 
next minute we saw her hanging on the arm of a young and stout- 
built man. He was dressed in the usual coarse garments of the smug- 
gler. A sullen look from the man paled the roses upon the maiden’s 
cheek, and anxiety and grief had suddenly possessed themselves of 
her rounded forehead. 

“If you wish it, Nicholas,” said Theresa, “I will go home; but 
speak first to the gentlemen.” 

The smuggler slowly advanced to our table. Every fibre in him 
was Bohemian. Every lineament exhibited discontent and peevish- 
ness. I at once discharged my errand. A few questions sufficed to 
clear the brow of the young smuggler, and he did not hesitate to take 
a chair and draw it to our table. Theresa brought a fresh pitcher of 
beer, and then drew a stool to her lover’s side. We discoursed gene- 
rally, and then I reverted to the present expedition. This led me to 
refer to the tales which I had heard in the morning, and I spoke com- 
passionately of the many perils that beset the poor smuggler, and with 
sorrow of the many instances in which blood had been shed and life 
cruelly sacrificed. Theresa sighed deeply as I reminded her of what 
she too well knew. Her fair arms gradually found their way to her 
lover’s neck, and I could hear her whispering in his ear long before I 
ceased, — 

“ You hear, Nicholas, you hear!” 

The smuggler gently removed the maiden’s arms, and then addressed 
himself to me. 
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“T will not contradict you, gentlemen,” said he, throwing his 
broad hat into a corner of the room, and enabling us to make a more 
particular survey of his countenance. He discovered a high and 
noble forehead, over which the gory threads of a desperate wound 
were drawn, and a fierce and haughty eye denoting all the passions 
of a daring fiery temperament. “I will not contradict you. You 
may be right, and Theresa too. Our trade is a dangerous and rest- 
less trade, condemned and despised by the world at large. We are 
the outlaws of society; and your city men, as well as your country 
boors, turn their backs upon us as though we were the mere scum and 
dregs of human nature. Let them think so;—and yet let me tell 
you, that to be even a scorned smuggler, there needs some honesty 
of soul, and the power too to reckon with one’s own affliction. Who 
can tell how much joy and pleasure of life—how much sweet and 
quiet happiness—how much peace to his broken heart, his miserable 
calling costs the poor smuggler ? ” 

Theresa pressed the speaker’s hands, and by her looks attempted to 
appease the wrath which a few words had brought upon his pale and 
quivering lip. The eye of Nicholas wandered unsteadily through the 
room, as if questioning every individual present. He then placed 
his short pipe of carved yew, which he had hitherto smoked, at his 
side, and passed his long brown fingers through his raven hair. We 
importuned him with inquiries, and begged him to communicate to us 
something more of smuggler life, and solemnly assured him of our 
secresy. 

“ You are Saxons,” exclaimed Nicholas after a pause, “and it is 
an old saying with us, that honesty is a Saxon virtue. I believe it ; 
for you are all happy, and happiness is the holder of a good con- 
science. But we Bohemians, and especially we scrubby borderers, 
sneak into life when cursed mischance is watching for us at the 
threshold. It doesn’t require great spirit to spit upon a smuggler, to 
write him down as a man that feeds upon the fat of sin, and carouses 
upon the stolen goods of nations. It is easy enough to do this, — 
nothing can be more comfortably discussed at the stove and in the 
cosy parlour. But take an iron clouted staff in your hand—the free 
lance of the wretched smuggler —and trample under foot a law-which 
millions regard as holy, without being terrified at the beating of your 
own heart, and the cries of your own, perhaps tenderly-bred, con- 
science! Do you think a bold will and a determined nature are not 
needed here? I tell you there is virtue in the traffic which achieves 
the perfect outlawry of a human being without staining the purity of 
his own self-respect.” 

The landlord approached our table, and touched the smuggler on 
the shoulder. } 

“ Softly, softly, Nicholas!” said he. “ We are all friends here; 
but how do we know that a traitor doesn’t lurk behind the window- 
shutters ? ” | 

Nicholas thanked his friend for the warning with a warm pressure 
of the hand. Theresa replenished our glasses, placed a screen before 
the window to intercept our voices, and then drew her chair still 
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closer to that of her lover. He had himself advanced nearer to us. 
The air without was fearfully oppressive. In the far distance the 
lightning was already visible. Black clouds hung like the flowing 
beards of giants down into the ravine; and through a window-chink 
one could espy a rent in the heavens whose white fire illumined a 
rock that stood on the opposite side of the defile, like a spirit keeping 
watch at the pass’s entrance. 

“ And after all,” proceeded Nicholas, “I never thought to be a 
smuggler. My poor father,”—he crossed himself as he spoke, and 
tears started into the eyes of Theresa, —‘“ my poor father owned a 
small hut here in the mountains. We were not rich, but we never 
knew what it was to want a wholesome meal. I was the only child 
of my parents, and was therefore sent to school, where I contrived to 
learn more than boys of my condition generally do. The old man 
was very proud of it, and resolved to send me later in life to the 
seminary in Prague, if not indeed to the university. It happened in 
my case as it falls out with others ; our dearest wishes are crossed by 
the freaks of some capricious imp. My father carried on a trade in 
timber; and by great attention and perseverance he brought it to 
good account. We had good customers on all sides of us—in the 
Saxon border villages, and further up in the mountains. We paid 
the best price to the count for the best wood, and our patrons in- 
creased their favours. We took especial care never to want a stock 
of dry timber, and after every storm we were the first to lay an em- 
bargo upon the broken beech stems. The forester, an old man, and 
as honest a fellow as ever trod the earth, was very friendly to us, and 
made it easy to deal with him. As long as he lived we had no reason 
to complain. If a hurricane thinned the forest, the noblest trunks 
were immediately marked for my father, and the wood always proved 
of the best. The good man, however, died suddenly of apoplexy, 
and an upstart young fellow, who was in great favour with the Count, 
was appointed to the place. He immediately assumed towards every 
one a high and dictatorial tone, pleasing to none, and least of all to 
me. My blood circles quickly in my veins. ‘The old Bohemian fire 
flashes up with little provocation within me. Curb me too tightly, 
and I tear off the rein and fling it into the teeth of my rider. [ama 
poor Bohemian, but a free man. 

“¢ My father soon saw that the new state of things would not be of 
long duration, and it grieved him to find me for ever interposing with 
angry speeches, and bringing passion to storm against precaution and 
all prudent calculation. It was at last resolved to send me to the 
capital. My ever active father, hoping to prevent a rupture with 
the forester, proposed a fresh contract with him for the wood. But 
did you never find overbearing men delighting to excite the lowly to 
fury and resistance by the goadings of insupportable tyranny? The 
forester declined to receive my father’s proposals ; he further forbade 
him to touch the wood which the wind had felled, and at length 
denied him the privilege of visiting the forests at all. My father 
appealed to the Count for justice ; and he, a kind and easy man, pro- 
mised him every satisfaction. Flattery and fawning were, however, 
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too much for the Count—they stifled his sense of right. It happened 
that at this time a violent thunderstorm uprooted a number of the 
finest beech trees; my father, relying upon the Count’s promise, 
selected some, and carried them into the thicket apart from the rest. 
The forester with great ceremony informed against us, denounced us 
as thieves, and so prejudiced his lordship against us, that my father 
was arrested, indicted, thrown into prison, and rendered a beggar 
before he was again at liberty. 

“Tt was in this way that we were ruined by a blow. My plan of 
education fell to the ground of itself when the misfortune came. We 
were without a home, without bread. My father in despair rushed 
into the wide world, and we knew not whither his despair and shame 
had hurried him. As for me, I took to violin-playing and to ballad- 
singing, and with my best exertions could only scantily supply my 
poor lamenting mother with needful sustenance. This lasted half a 
year. Hatred at the injustice of men grated in my songs, and I have 
prayed a hundred times that my bow might be converted into a naked 
sword. My mother wept as I sang, or if she ceased to weep, it was 
to pray to a blue and sunny heaven—not for pity, but for justice. 
But a beggared son and an outcast mother may pray long enough, 
and say their beads over till their breath fails them, before Heaven will 
interpose on their behalf. We continued in misery, begging together, 
and for months on the very verge of famine. 

“It was a hard life, gentlemen, and I gained some notion of what 
men call human wretchedness,—a state by no means easy to make 
square with the lessons of horn-books and the teachings of our fine 
prayer-books with their gilt backs and edges. Submissive virtue 
became quite loathsome to me. I was ready to honour a man who 
would trample upon all that lawfulness enjoins, and to set at defiance 
religion —————. You need not touch me, Theresa, I know very 
well what I am saying. I can’t forget that terrible time, nor the 
influence it has had upon my present way of life. 

“The autumn was already far advanced, when one evening I re- 
turned to the little village here where we temporarily rented a den in 
the hut of a poor and ancient friend. Mother had been taken ill on 
the road, and no wonder, with her anxieties, her grief, her fatigues in 
every kind of wind and weather. Want of nourishment, too, had 
a good share in the business. I could play and sing for subsistence, 
but I couldn’t beg. A decent fellow with a resolute will had rather 
steal than beg. Begging is a virtue only with the rabble. 

“We entered the hole together. ‘There was plenty of hard straw 
and fresh air. The last came briskly enough through the broken 
windows. ‘There was arushlight too, just flickering in the neck of a 
broken bottle, and by its gleam we perceived a man lying upon the 
straw. He was covered with rags. His face was deathly white and 
sunken, and his eyes gazed with an idiotic stare upon the sorry rush- 
light. The cheekbones looked as if they were ready to push through 
the parchment skin, and the bony hand held a crucifix pressed hard 
against the chest. For a moment I believed that I saw a ghost. I 
bent over the figure, rigid as it was with spasm, and, heaven and 
earth! the broken creature was—my Father ! 
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** My mother dropped on her knees before the straw. I covered 
the dear man’s hands with kisses, softened them with my tears, and 
hurled curses on his persecutors, as if these could appease the sinking 
man, hungry as he was for consolation. 

“¢ Quiet, quiet, Nicholas!’ faltered my father. ‘Thou seest that 
I have taken up my cross.’ He passed the crucifix over his pallid 
lips, and the sarcastic smile of uttermost despair crawled over them. 
‘Wife, wife,’ he continued, addressing my mother, ‘had I known 
that Heaven could be so tardy in its aid, I would have cut this holy 
figure from the wood, and sold it to an Israelite. Oh, help me, 
blessed Mother ! ere thou seest an honest man, because of his honesty, 
selling himself to the eternal enemy of man.’ 

* A knock at the door was heard almost before the words fell from 
my father’s lips. The landlord of the house entered, and advanced 
at once to my father. 

“ “André,’ said he, ‘will you earn money?’ ~ 

“<« Will I?’ said my father with a scornful voice. ‘Ask these 
rotten bones if they will carry me. Give me bread, Michael. I can 
give you no money in return, but I can sell my Lord, as Judas did 
of old.’ 

“¢ André!’ exclaimed another voice, ‘you shall have to eat and 
to drink as much as you will. Keep your crucifix: you may need 
it yet.’ 

ees that you, Wenzel ?’ asked my father, raising himself with 
difficulty on the straw. ‘ What do you desire of me ?’ 

“<¢ Very little, André. I want to add just now some twenty pounds 
of good tobacco to my stock, and perhaps a few pieces of fine cotton 
and waistcoat-stuff; and if you would earn a pretty piece of money, 
and are not afraid of the grey-coats, now is your time. You will 
find outside plenty of clothes and a good supper. Nicholas and your 
wife shall join you. All I ask of you is to make your way to the 
borders within three hours’ time.’ 

“T shall never in all my life forget the scene which followed this 
invitation. My father roused himself wonderfully. He put the 
crucifix in his bosom, clasped his hands until the bones cracked 
again, then sank on his knees before the expiring rushlight, and 
amidst wild tears and wilder laughter proceeded to pray, to sing like 
a priest at mass the Dominus vobiscum and other sacred strains. 
His mad words still tingle in my ears. He called the miserable 
rush-candle his lamp of eternity that had illuminated his way, the 
most holy of his bruised heart, and by its stilly flickering vowed 
eternal constancy to the path which Providence had opened out 
before him. My mother clung to him, beseeching him, in the 
tenderest terms that love and woman’s agony can lay upon her 
faltering tongue, to withstand temptation and avoid the perilous 
course. Despair was more powerful than the wife—despair and a 
burning desire of vengeance that mounts like wildfire into the brain 
of the wrongfully aggrieved. 

“T will not detain you, gentlemen. That very night my father put 
on the smuggler’s.dress, and, for the first time in this fashion, he 
crossed the borders. He returned from his mission in safety: we 
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could live from his laborious earnings; but, once chained to dire 
necessity, we were compelled to give up the ideas by which we had 
formerly regulated our life and estimated that of others. My father 
was and continued to be an honest smuggler. He worked to maintain 
the breath in his drooping wife, of whom law and established morality 
would have robbed him. I soon accompanied my father on his 
excursions. We defrauded no one. We attempted to equalise what 
the wilful ignorance or extravagance of the revenue people had made 
unequal. It is no sin to evade the customs. Who gives a king 
authority to tax productions indispensable to man, and of which 
neighbouring countries have a superfluity? Laws have risen very 
strangely sometimes, and stranger still the register of human sins. 

“For a year and longer we were prosperous. ‘The officers were not 
over severe, but took bribes like all men who receive pay for their 
fellow-men’s transgressions. Besides, a twenty-piece from the hand 
of a right-hearted smuggler as my father was, brings a blessing into 
the house of a border officer. The fellows knew it, and it was to our 
advantage. It happened unfortunately about this time, that in con- 
sequence of the high prices of certain articles in Bohemia the 
smugglers hereabouts rapidly increased in number, and hundreds at 
the same time were conveying bales upon bales of the forbidden 
article across the frontier. ‘There arose some sharp fighting. The 
staff of officers was augmented, and the new comers were harder 
to deal with than their predecessors. With the very next transport 
after their arrival we had a deadly engagement. Blood was shed on 
both sides. Several of the officers fell, but a greater number still of 
the poor smugglers. My father was killed on the spot. In defending 
his stiff corpse I received this wound on the forehead. The goods 
were all lost, but the dead men were recovered, and they received an 
honourable burial. 

“ After this unhappy event my mother got more sorrowful and 
melancholy, and gradually pined away. She died in the course of a 
very few months. I remained faithful to the occupation in which my 
father had fallen, slain by heartless hirelings. What else could I do? 
—friendless in the world, backed only by my own strength and the 
mettle of my heart. Now anger and vengeance unites me to the 
brotherhood. I must have full atonement for the blood of a murdered 
father, and, until this is accomplished, I am faithful to my calling. I 
do not desire to visit the innocent with punishment. The law is my 
enemy, and the law will I resist. I will break its commandments 
until I can once more openly be honest and not fear the light of day. 
Upon the issue of this night much depends. I have designed a 
scheme which, if it succeed, will put the necessary means within my 
power. ‘Theresa and a happy home are part of my reward. I am 
not ambitious. I can content myself with little. But I have a spirit 
that calls me to be free, that thunders into my ears that freedom is 
my birthright, as it was that of our fathers centuries ago.” 

Nicholas ceased. The guests, until now employed in card-playing 
and other amusements, stood up, and one after another quitted the 
apartment. ‘Theresa lingered near her lover. She uttered a few 
words in a gentle whisper, and my companion and I withdrew toa 
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distance. Whatever was her request, it was not favourably answered 
by the smuggler. He looked at her with a sternness for which I 
could not forgive him. She became more importunate, but with no 
better success. At length, with a drooping head, she suffered her 
lover’s hand to slip from her own, and then she made her way to a 
cupboard in a corner of the room, from which she took a complete 
suit of clothes, such as we had seen worn by the cattle-dealers. She 
presented the garments to Nicholas. ‘The long leathern whip was 
there, and the capacious money-pouch. 

“*Put them on, Nicholas!” said she; “they will at least be some 
protection.” 

The eyes of the fond girl brightened when she found that her lover 
acquiesced at once in the metamorphosis. We were waiting anxiously 


for the next movements, when the door suddenly burst open, and the 
landlord rushed in crying — 


“The Hussar, the Hussar!” 


A loud and general cry from the outside followed quickly upon the 
announcement, and we immediately concluded from the general com- 
motion that the officers had arrived, and that an attack would be the 
consequence. ‘The cheerful looks of the returning smugglers, their 
unmixed joyousness, soon convinced us that our apprehensions were 
not well-grounded. , 

“ Didn’t I say that he would come to-night?” asked the landlord 
after the first rejoicings. ‘“ The air was quite ready for him; it was 
very sultry, and the vapours stretched along the low grounds like 
serpents. It is the very air for spirits. God’s blessing on the poor 
fellow whose soul can find no rest in the grave! It is a christian 
ghost, that it is, protecting honest fellows who have to toil and moil 
through life, against the villany of the grey-coats! ” 

“Is the Will-o’-the-wisp abroad?” I enquired, supposing the land- 
lord to refer to an apparition not more alarming than this. 

“Yes, if you like to call it so,” he replied. ‘ Will-o’-the-wisp, or 
Hussar, it’s all the same. If you will walk as far as the edge of the 
forest, or ascend the rock close by, you may see him galloping along 
under a canopy of cloud. His yellow cloak is fluttering awfully about 
him, and the vapourish nag spits blue fire from his nostrils!” 

My companion listened with an open mouth to the communication 
of the landlord. He caught me by the arm, and fairly dragged me 
out to look upon the singular phenomenon. ‘Theresa anticipated our 
movements, and bade us follow her. She ran lightly as a gazelle 
towards the mountain slope, and broke through the thicket, eluding 
the branches with noiseless agility. A sulphury atmosphere was 
hanging like lead about the earth. Not a breath of air moved the 
juicy birchen leaves: now and then a feeble lightning flash emerged 
from the zenith, and spent itself like a changing serpent-skin in the 
horizon. By the aid of a narrow path we ascended the rock, keeping 
the fair and nimble guide always in our eye. Reaching the flat 
summit, from which ,an extensive view across the frontiers towards 
Saxony discloses itself, we saw with great distinctness, driving along 
the open plains towards the lowlands, a bright and phosphorescent 
ball. As beheld from so considerable a distance, the enormous light 
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lost its primitive form, as well as anything which might attach to an 
awful apparition. It rolled on in flying speed, now resting for a mo- 
ment, now prancing like a snorting timorous steed, diffusing far 
around a circle of glistening light until it fell deeper and deeper down, 
and at length vanished behind a copse. 

“ Now it goes towards Schwedensteige,” said Theresa. “ The mist 
must be deep, and close upon the ground. Look! there it is again, 
galloping backwards in a shower of sparks towards the sand-pits.” 
Theresa was right. The monstrous light which in those regions for 
half a night wanders abroad whilst a storm is winging its rapid way 
onwards, was now rolling again up hill, presenting to the excited 
fancy the figure of a horseman in full gallop, with his cloak fluttering 
behind him in the wind. 

“We are safe!” exclaimed Nicholas, who, having followed us, had 
that moment mounted the rock. “ No officer ventures into the open 
air whilst the Hussar is out. Let us once get the wains into the forest, 
and there is no fear. The Hussar.is the trustiest lantern that Heaven 
could send the smuggler. Don’t we acknowledge our gratitude when 
we throw a pound of good tobacco every three months into the pit for 
him? There is nothing like keeping upon good terms with spirits, let 
them be good or evil.” 

We still continued to gaze upon the movements of the travelling 
Hussar, and should never have tired of our watch, had not Theresa 
warned her lover that midnight must be near, and that it was time 
for departure and preparation. 

Expectation kept us awake. Nicholas had changed his dress, and 
in his new costume might deceive any one. ‘The rest of the smug- 
glers were also fully equipped; they fastened their leathern belts 
tighter round the body, griped their dreadful sticks, and quitted the 
inn under the command of the youthful Nicholas. Theresa entreated 
her lover to be prudent, and received his promise and assurance in 
one long heart-felt kiss of separation. 

“To-morrow we are free and happy, Theresa!” said the smuggler. 
“Be pacified therefore, sweetest, and let me quit thee light of heart.” 

The neighbouring wood soon swallowed up the tumult of the de- 
parted company. ‘The wind began to moan against the casement ; 
distant thunder travelled with a hollow murmur from mountain to 
mountain. 

Theresa returned to us, and took a seat at our side. Her bosom 
heaved in feverish excitement, and she was lost in reverie. We at- 
tempted to cheer her by discourse, but she did not even listen to us. 

“Tam sick at heart to-night,” she said at length. ‘ Would that 
he were safely back again!” The wind was getting up. Large drops 
of rain beat against the window, the forest roared, the old pine trees 
eracked and struck against each other; the very boughs moaned and 
complained as if an expressive life lay hidden within them. The 
landlord walked to and fro, then sat down at our table, and then went 
to the door to catch in his practised ear one sound that might give 
him notice of the returning smugglers. He approached us at last, 
in deep dejection, and shoved his little leathern cap uneasily from one 
side of his head to the other. 
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“What's the matter, father?” asked Theresa instantly. 

“The Hussar is gone, child,” replied the man. “ The weather 
has chased him away. We are no longer safe from the hunters.” 

“ Heaven!” cried the girl. ‘“ How late is it, sir?” she asked, 
turning to me. 

“ Almost one!” I answered. 

The raging of the thunder-storm, the pattering of the falling rain 
mixed with hail, forbade our distinguishing the slightest distant 
sound. We could have sworn, at times, that we heard shrill whistling, 
the confused cries of men, and the neighing of horses; but the land- 
lord assured us that it was the mere whimpering of the forest, the 
tempest settling itself in the lofty tree-tops, or in wild rage beating a 
path through the twisted thicket. 

‘Your townspeople,” said he, “ and those who live in the heart of 
the country, know little how it fares with their less fortunate brethren 
at the borders.” 

“ Hush!” cried Theresa, starting up. “They are here!” We 
now heard, and that distinctly, the tramping of horses’ hoofs, and the 
sudden stopping of a waggon. 

“They come, they come!” screamed the poor girl. The landlord 
opened the window and looked out. The storm had ceased, the clouds 
had burst asunder, and were now drawn in black thick flakes along 
the mountains. 

“'There is a waggon!” said the landlord; “but the horses can 
scarcely stand; they have been hunted to death.” 

A few men who had come in charge of the waggon now entered 
the room, the sweat hanging on their brows, and they breathless. 

“‘ What’s your news?” enquired the landlord. ‘Theresa stood next 
to me, trembling in every joint, and I could feel her heart beating at 
my shoulder. 

“The cursed brutes came down the mountain in the thunder- 
storm,” said one of the smugglers, “and fell upon our track. We saw 
them sneaking through the forest, at least two hundred strong, and 
we had to fly for it. What has become of the others, Heaven knows! 
Nicholas is with them, and he'll play the devils a trick yet.” 

A gun sounded from the forest. “ Hark !” exclaimed Theresa ; 
“a shot!” A second was heard still nearer, and then a loud and 
fearful volley. 

“ As I am a Christian,” said the smuggler, “it’s all over with them! 
Why didn’t that confounded Hussar ride for only one hour longer ? 
That’s the way with the world. He didn’t mind pocketing my good 
tobacco. He wouldn’t have caught a consumption in the open air. 
I'll never look for gratitude again !” 

The waggon and horses were made secure, and the bales of goods 
with wonderful celerity were stowed away in potato pits and other 
hiding-places. 

“ Now, my good fellows,” said the landlord, “go you and help to 
attack the rascals in the rear. You are strong to-night. Give them 
a hearty thrashing, and you are at peace for a year to come.” 

The men were off in an instant. The firing continued, but now 
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apparently from the left side of the forest. I turned to behold the 
countenance of Theresa, but she was gone. I searched for her 
through the house, but in vain. I quitted the inn, and before the 
door I encountered my travelling companion and the landlord listen- 
ing intently to the distant conflict. Theresa was not with them. The 
landlord had not seen her. My interest for the poor girl was excited 
no less than curiosity, and I went from house to house to seek for 
her. Returning from a fruitless quest, I heard, as if in the air, a cry 
which I shall never forget. It was the exclamation of horror and 
affright: I looked up, and beheld Theresa on the point of the rock, 
no longer a maiden, but dressed as a cattle dealer. Her flowing locks 
alone betrayed her. I called upon her to descend, but she was con- 
scious of nothing but the danger in which she had a moment before 
discovered her beloved Nicholas. Whilst I spoke she vanished; she 
descended on the other side, and disappeared in the underwood. 
Urged by my misgivings, I broke into the forest, hoping to arrest 
her; but I became quickly entangled in the bushes, and therefore 
forced to give up the chase. I saw the maiden flying before me, as 
if inspired by the ancient spirit of heroism, which has long ceased to 
beam upon the hills of Bohemia—upon her thousand citadels and 
strongholds. The firing grew less frequent, and soon ceased entirely. 
No smuggler, no officer, made his appearance. Theresa too, whom I 
longed to welcome as the harbinger of victory, was not forthcoming, 
nor were any tidings of the recent conflict. Nature was once more 
calm. ‘The peace of holy night hovered with moist and blissful steps 
along the slumbering valley. ‘The snorting of furiously driven horses 
disturbed at last the awful calm. ‘Twenty heavily laden waggons 
galloped out of the wood, surrounded by a troop of blood-smeared 
smugglers. I ran to one of the foremost, and asked him what had 
happened. He told me in a word or two that the officers were routed 
with heavy loss—that the goods were all secured, and that the daring 
scheme of Nicholas, notwithstanding the unforeseen surprise, had 
succeeded to perfection. 

My heart was lighter. I looked impatiently for the adventurous 
damsel, and longed to congratulate her upon the success of her 
Nicholas, and upon the prospect of happiness that awaited her. The 
smugglers assembled by degrees. Many were bleeding profusely, 
some were mortally wounded. I learned that several were lying 
dead in the forest, with the removal of whom Nicholas was still 
occupied. 

“ Nicholas has the luck of twenty men,” said one; “ the officers 
baited him like a wild boar. Twice they were on his heel —but the 
devil himself must have struck them blind. He set a phantom 
before them, which lured them off, and carried them with curses far 
into the wood. Nicholas escaped, of course, and can make his pretty 
Theresa now happy for life.” 

The inn was soon crowded with wounded men. ‘The girls who 
lived in the neighbouring huts came to relieve them with gentle and 
accustomed hands, and with hearts stout as the bravest. 

“‘ Where can Theresa stay ?” enquired the landlord. 
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“‘ She went to meet Nicholas,” replied an old smuggler. “I can’t 
blame the poor child. She must have waited for him in torture. 
God forgive the great people, say I, for bringing so much sorrow and 
trouble upon the poor with their accursed laws.” 

Some time elapsed before Nicholas arrived with the rest of the 
smugglers, and those who had been sacrificed in the fight. He was 
heated from the march, and blood was flowing from two wounds 
which he had received in his left arm. He shook my hand kindly, 
but a melancholy smile was fixed on his pallid lips. 

“ Where is Theresa?” he asked. ‘“ None but she shall dress my 
wounds. I am a free man to-day, and she is mine.” 

“She went to meet you,” said the old smuggler ; “no one has seen 
her here.” 

The wounded man turned paler than ever, and his eye glanced 
suspiciously from man to man. 

* Oh, she could not have been so mad!” he exclaimed, seizing his 
hat, and preparing for departure. 

“ Stay, Nicholas,” said I, interposing, and detaining him with a 
look of entreaty ; “the officers are still scouring the woods; if they 
meet you, you area dead man !” 

“True, true!” he answered hurriedly; “but in the name of 
Heaven bring me my Theresa !” 

“ She will soon return,” I replied, although the thought lay heavily 
upon my stammering tongue. I proceeded to acquaint him where 
and how I had last seen Theresa, and with what little success I had 
attempted to detain her. Nicholas, exhausted by his violence and 
loss of blood, dropped on a chair as I spoke. He was an oak felled 
by the resistless storm. He suffered his wounds to be bound up and 
attended to, as a child might do; and he stared, as if bereft of all 
consciousness, into the wild countenances of those around him. Day 
dawned, and still no Theresa appeared. Nicholas would have per- 
sisted in his resolution to seek her out, had he not been himself 
helpless. Weary and faint the fellow gnashed his teeth in bitter 
disappointment. I sat by him, and exhausted my whole stock of 
persuasion, hoping to appease him. He shut his ears, and would not 
listen to me. 

“I will be calm,” he said to himself. “I ought to be so. I saw 
my father bleed beneath the pitiless muskets of the accursed grey- 
coats. I saw my mother die of grief at the destruction of her hap- 
piness—at the cruelty of a scornful world. I vowed to take vengeance 
on the stiffnecked law for the lives of that luckless pair, and I have 
been true and faithful in my revenge. And I have been fair and 
honest to the world. It was the law that outraged innocence. The 
law only have I punished. I have not levelled my gun at the head of 
the imbecile lawgiver, to whom the agony of the poor is unknown, — 
who never considered the bitter tears that fall in the house of indi- 
gence. Iam not infamous. I have committed no sin. The murder 
is expiated — the law has paid the penalty, and I have done. I have 
nothing more to seek but happiness and joy on the bosom of my 
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roi and grant me at length one hour of pure unruffled earthly 
iss !” 

The smugglers were dumb. The morning twilight crept with a 
soft gleam into the desolate room. The doors were locked and bolted. 
It wanted yet an hour or so to sunrise, when a low knocking was 
heard. The landlord quitted us to inquire the cause, and two of the 
stoutest smugglers accompanied him for protection. The word 
“Theresa” carried joy, excitement, and apprehension throughout the 
house. Nicholas sprang from his lair like a roused lion. He flew to 
the door, but staggered and fell against the wall, as the landlord and 
his companions entered, bearing upon their arms the bleeding body of 
a lovely girl. It was Theresa! 

The damsel still wore the dress of a cattle-dealer. About her 
slender waist was the money-pouch with its red leathern strap; from 
her shoulder hung the whip, cut to pieces by a sabre. Drops of blood 
trickled from her bosom. Her face was covered by her hair. The 
once brunette complexion was pale as marble. The fairest of eyelids 
opened and closed with the last feeblest efforts of sinking nature, 
whilst the fond eye still struggled to speak its leave-taking to the 
chosen of her heart. She raised her hand —the young smuggler 
approached — knelt at her side, and, groaning bitterly, endeavoured 
to repeat her darling name. 

“For me, Theresa, for me — for me — I am thy murderer !” 

The dying girl smiled : she could not speak. The gentlest inclina- 
tion of her head gainsaid her lover’s self-accusation.. With the last 
powers of life, she drew the youth towards her, and attempted to kiss 
the blood-red wound upon his forehead. She then sunk back: the 
delicate lid fell slowly and softly down upon her failing eyes, and 
Nicholas closed them for ever with a kiss. The heroic maiden was 
gone. Her disguise had misled the officers in their pursuit. She 
suffered them to overtake her, trusting to her sex for her relief and 
safety. She had forgotten that mercenaries know no compassion, — 
are strangers to magnanimity. 

With sunrise my companion and I quitted the scene of this tragical 
adventure. Nicholas was unnaturally calm. He had ceased to be vio- 
lent when the last breath of his Theresa had departed from her soul. 
In spite of his wounds he insisted upon accompanying us across 
the nearest mountain. He had business, he said, to settle at the 
Count’s. 

Two days later I heard that the Count’s forester had been shot — 
by poachers. My blood curdled as I heard it: I thought of Nicholas 
and his visit. I could get no intelligence of him, and I could not but 
fear that the injustice practised upon his father had driven an affec- 
tionate heart and an indomitable spirit to the perpetration of this 
dreadful crime. God be thanked, Iam no judge! With much sad 
experience of life, I should perform that office badly. Could I whisper 
into the ear of lawgivers and of kings, I would entreat them to think 
solemnly of the poor committed to their trust — helpless brothers — 
co-sharers of eternity — neglected and oppressed, and driven to crime 
by ignorance, immorality, and want. 
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THE DEATH OF CLYTEMNESTRA: 
A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 
BY SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART. 


[ THs attempt to render to the English reader one of the favourite and 
most striking subjects of the Greek dramatists, forms the fifth act of 
an unfinished tragedy begun many years ago, and originally intended 
for the stage. Reflection, however, convinced the author that the 
catastrophe was unsuited for representation before a modern audience. 
In the earlier acts, which are in great measure borrowed from the 
Greek, Orestes (accompanied by his friend Pylades) visits Argos, as a 
stranger from the games of Elis; he finds the murderers of his father 
Agammemnon (#gisthus and his mother Clytemnestra) upon the throne, 
and much alarmed by visions predicting his own appearance as the 


avenger of their crime. In an interview with his sister Electra, . 


whom he encounters when rendering offerings to the tomb of Agam- 
memnon, he relates his own fabulous death, the chariot race at the 
games, and produces the urn containing his supposed ashes. Moved 
by her grief, he afterwards discloses himself; enjoins and obtains her 
secrecy and acquiescence in his designs, so far as they relate to the 
crown of Argos; is admitted, with his tale, to Agisthus and Clytem- 
nestra, who are transported with guilty joy at the news of the death 
of Orestes, the only avenger they had cause to dread. While he is 
received in the palace, with all honours, Pylades seeks the surviving 
friends of Agammemnon, headed by Creon; communicates the safety 
and return of Orestes; and proposes a rising in the city in favour of 
the rightful king. The duty of inflicting justice on Agammemnon’s 
murderers devolves, however, personally on Orestes. He regards 
himself held to this act by Religion and the Fates. In the character 
and situation of Orestes the greater part of the dramatic passion em- 
ployed must necessarily consist. He is supposed to have been trained, 
by the priesthood of the temple in which his childhood had found 
refuge, to habits of primeval purity, piety, and gentleness, as well as 
to passive and unquestioned obedience to all enjoined by his teachers. 

Upon this tranquil and gentle state of mind the tale of his father’s 
murder and his mother’s guilt has been lately obtruded, on his attain- 
ing the age ripe for action. The intelligence of what he is, and what 
is expected from him by the Fates and Men, has, in fact, been his 
priestly ordeal. He is singled out from earth as the Avenger. He 
must change his nature to fit himself to his work, and he does this 
through the earnestness of his convictions. ‘Throughout the tragedy, 


Cassandra, — who is supposed not to have shared the doom of her 
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lord, Agammemnon, but to be permitted to rove at large through the 
palace and its precincts, safe in her frenzy, and disregarded in her 
prophecies, — plays a considerable part. 

Towards the end of the fourth act, Agisthus, tormented by his con- 
science, despite his belief in the death of Orestes, seeks the tomb of 
Agammemnon. to offer sacrifice and expiatory prayer. He is there met 
and slain by Orestes. ‘The second victim alone now remains. And 
it is the death of Clytemnestra which furnishes the action and cata- 
strophe of the concluding scenes. It will be observed that the author 
has, in some passages, partially imitated or borrowed from the Greek 
dramatists,— much less so, however, than in the former acts; and 
had the tragedy not originally been designed for the stage, he would 
have been far more largely indebted to them, not only for the dialogue 
but the movement and conduct of the catastrophe. In the closet, we 
may write as for a Greek audience; for the stage, we must not forget 
that the Past, and such a Past, can only be paraphrased for the 
Present. | 


SCENE I. 


The interior of the Tomb of AGAMMEMNON*, a vast pile (in the ar- 
chitecture of the Treasury of MrenE avs); at the farther end an 
Altar, before which a Curtain is drawn aside, showing in the Recess 
OresTES beside the Body of Aicistuus. Moonlight through the 
open doors. 


ORESTES. 


My feet are glued. The silence, like a wall, 
Girds me around ; and the Religious Horror 
Broods, like Primeval Night o’er sullen Time. 
Why dost thou grasp me with thy heavy hand 
Discrownéd Clay? By all the Gods, I swear 

I thought the dead man pluck’d me by the robe. 
I will not stir! Here Death and I will sit 

And dream the unnatural deeds we dare not do. 


Enter PYLADES. 


PYLADES. 


Why lingerest thou, Orestes? Night creeps on. | 
Arise; thy father, from this solemn tomb 
Demands the second victim. 


_* Though the scene occasionally changes throughout the five acts of the entire 
Drama, the tomb of Agammemnon is seen in every change. 
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ORESTES. 
Art thou living ? 
Give me thy hand— it is a blessed thing 
To feel thy pulse beat. 
PYLADES. 


Can this pious deed, 
This reverent justice, shake thee thus? Shame!—Shame! 
Thy blow avenged a father. 


ORESTES (starting up.) 


Bravely spoken! 
It did! it did! Away! The funeral rites 
Are all fulfill’d? 


PYLADES. 
Not all. The Adulteress lives. 


ORESTES,. 


There Horror breathes again! In every voice, 
Yea, in the very jaws of the grim Silence, 

My father speaks! Were it not for this heart, 
Nature, methinks, were motherless. 


Enter CASSANDRA (with a lamp). 


I scent 
The smell of blood! 
(Approaching Orestes.) Let me look on thee, Stranger. 
The Fates have graved dark letters on thy brow : 
Here is the sign of Murther! 


ORESTES. 
Dost thou hear her ? 


PYLADES. 
The absolving Gods shall deem such murther holy! 
[CassanDRA, after slowly examining the vault, 
approaches the body of AuGisTHUS. 


PYLADES. 


Loiterest thou still? If the Adulteress wake 
And learn the deed, thou wilt not find her heart 


As weak as thine! Thy crown needs but one blow. 
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Even now our friends are circling through the city 
The tidings of thy coming; and all Argos 
Shall gather round to hail thee. Not a foe, 
Were but the Slayer slain. Awake, great son 
Of the Atride-—wake! Thy father’s throne, 
Safety, and empire, glory and revenge, 

Our L:.es, thy sister’s life, the heaven-born line 
Of hero-kings to come, wait on thy sword. 
Dost thou delay the blow ? 


CASSANDRA. 

Ho! ho! it is not 
Sleep, but his brother Death! A¢gisthus dead ! 
How will the Adulteress clasp with joyless arms 
The unloving clay — how will she pray for vengeance ! 
But shall she find it ? 
(Advances to Orestes.) Art thou not Atrides ? 
Methinks thou hast his features, his broad brow, 
His kingly aspect. Hast thou from the Shades 
Come palely back, (for by thy glassy eye, 
And thy white lips, I see the Shades have held thee, ) 
To do this deed ? Hush, or yon she-wolf hear thee! 
Speak not, poor Ghost —creep stealthily —come on, 
Behold thyself avenged! [ She leads him to the corpse. 









PYLADES. 
The Inspired One sees 
Thy father in thy deed. Fulfil the omen, 
And feel his unappeased and sleepless soul 
Within thy breast! 


ORESTES. 
It shall be so. The eyes 
Of that mad maid bring back his angry image. 
Ye Gods that rule in hell, from out my nature 
Expel whatever of unholiest softness 
Came from my mother’s milk; and bid me see, 
On earth, no parent but the dead! 
[ Shouts faintly heard at a distance. “ Orestes! 
“The King Orestes! Perish the Usurpers!” | 


CASSANDRA. 
The King Orestes — hark, the King Orestes ! 
Then is mine hour athand. I have lived on, 
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To look upon the face of the Avenger, 
And from th’ abysses of the opening Hades 
Atrides summons back his slave! 
All hail, 
Son of the King of Men! I know thee now! 
Hail to thy native realm — ascend the throne, 
Be great and blest ! — all hail the King Orestes! 
Ascend thy throne — thou stand’st on the last step, — 
Tis but another corpse! 


PYLADES. 
She comes—the victim! 
That shout hath scared her from her latest sleep ; 
She seeks /gisthus in Atrides’ tomb ; 
Prepare the steel! she comes. 


ORESTES. 
The Heavens be thanked, 
I shall not slay her sleeping. Get ye gone; 
No eye but that of the remorseless Night, 
And the majestic Ghost that reigneth here, 
Should look upon this meeting of the son 
And mother. 


PYLADES. 
Be it so; and while thy hand 
Strikes down this crownéd treason, I will forth 
And lead all Argos hither. In the tomb 
Of thy great father, find thy throne. [ Exit PyLaveEs. 


(OrEsTES, advancing to close the curtain, perceives that Cas- 
SANDRA has seated herself beside the body of ALGIsTHUS. ) 


ORESTES. 


Dark maid, 
Withdraw. Arise: why tarriest thou ? 


CASSANDRA. 
To whisper 
Into these ears, that ere the sullen soul 
Reach the black shores of the Infernal River, 
It shall not be companionless! It hears me! 
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ORESTES. 
So Madness watches Death! [Draws the curtains. 
Oh, that Oblivion 
Could thus from out the eyes of mine own soul 
Shut Slaughter striding on! Be blind, sweet Gods ; ) 
And, for one hour at least, this dismal world 
Yield to the reign of Até! 


CLYTEMNESTRA (without). 
Rouse ye, slaves ! 
Quick, hither bring the buckler and the sword, 
And horror-shaking helm. And thou, Menalcas, 
Shout from the rampart of the citadel, 
That King Agisthus, pitiless to foes, 
Comes terrible with vengeance. 
(Entering.) Husband, Lord, 
fEgisthus. Wherefore from our marriage-bed 
Steal’st thou to these funereal ominous vaults, 
Egisthus, forth! No time for rites and prayers, 
But deeds and arms. All Argos is astir. 
[ Shouts, “ Orestes! the King Orestes!” 
Hark, hear’st thou not dead Agamemnon’s tomb 
Echo the name “ Orestes.” [Advancing towards the curtains. 








ORESTES. 


Pass not yet 
The Boundaries of the Living. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Gods! the Stranger! 
Arm’d, and alone. What dost thou in these walls? 
Why thy sword drawn? Why dost thou glare upon me 
With those sad troubled eyes? Ho, forth, Agisthus! 





ORESTES. 
He hears thee not: he has gone hence. But thou 
Shalt join him soon. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Dark man, thy words are omens, 
Which may the Heavens avert! Out from my path. 
Are mine own slaves turn’d traitors, that my guests 
Should wear such looks, and live? What, ho! 
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ORESTES. 


Be still. 
Thou art a Queen no more. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 


No more a Queen! 
Who reigns, then, in these walls? Who wields the sceptre ? 


ORESTES. 
The Shade of Agammemnon. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 


My veins freeze. 
The night — the sepulchre — this dread man’s face, 
Unutterably calm, but calm with clouds 
In which black thunder sleeps! Once more I say, 
Insolent one, what Demon led thy steps 
Across these floors ? ~ 


ORESTES. 
The Demon men call Death ! 


CLYTEMNESTRA ( falteringly and retreating). 
My slaves shall scourge thee hence! 


ORESTES. 


Thou shalt not stir: 

Thy feet are in thy tomb. Nay, never think 

To daunt me with thy frown. (Alas! thy lord 

Found direr perils in thy smile!) Proud woman, 

Listen and tremble, thou! Yon pale-eyed moon, é 

Whose name in hell is Hecate, that now calls ; 

From bloody graves the ghosts of murder’d men— 
: 
. 





Yon Spectre-Sister of the Sun, beheld, 

On such a night as this, in yonder halls, 
The lion-hearted Agamemnon fall " 
Beneath the adulterous blade. His dying eyes i | 
Look’d up to thine, and found no mercy there. 4 
And yet he was thy lord. He loved thee well. a 
The tears of joy were wet upon his cheek ; ine 
The impatient welcome of the weary man, a 
After long storms anchor’d at home at last, if 
Glow’d on his lips; and, at that.very hour, 
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This hand—this queenly hand—this plighted hand, 
Warm from his clasp, stamp’d with confiding kisses — 
Smote him unarm’d, defenceless, by that altar 
Sacred to guilt itself—the household hearth! 
Now, lift that hand to heaven, and pray the Gods 
That in the grave Justice may sleep for ever ! 
On earth she wakes, she holds thee in her grasp. 
Hark : to her judgment “ Life for life!” Behold 

° The Deathsman of her choice! Prepare to die ! 











CLYTEMNESTRA. 
And who art thou, base stranger in the land, 

That mak’st the wrongs of kings thine own? We owe 
— We, offspring of the Demi-Gods, whose crowns 
Circled the brows of the eternal Titans 

Whose footstool was the mountains, and whose arms 
Shook to its base the adamantine throne 

Of the imperial Jove, —we owe to none, 

Save to our equals and the reverent Fates, 

Account of deeds the purple of our greatness 

Veils from the timorous slander of the crowd. 

Avaunt! Ibrave thee! I defy thy threats! 

Thou canst not look upon mine eyes and strike. 
Majesty needs no armour.— Slave, begone ! 

And thank disdain for life. 


CASSANDRA (within the curtain). 
Ascend thy throne! 
Mount the last step.— All hail, the King Orestes ! 

























CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Whence, whence those baleful words ? O Nemesis! 
I who can look unquailing on the sword 
Of this wild stranger, whom nought living daunts, 
Do tremble, leaf-like, at a dead man’s name. 





CASSANDRA (within). 
She tarried not when Agamemnon laid 


His head upon her breast. "Woe, woe, thrice woe! 
The son forgets the father ! 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Ha, again ! 
There, where AXgisthus sought the altar—there, 
His own voice mute—and those fierce accents —— 
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CASSANDRA (within). 


—— Shaped 
By the Avenging Gods. 


CLYTEMNESTRA (seeking to escape the grasp of ORESTES). 
Away ! 


ORESTES. 


Before 
Thy footsteps pass the boundary, look upon me. 
Is there no witness of ancestral blood 
Writ in these features? While thou gazest, think 
The dead are come to life. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
I have his ashes.* 
Thou saidst—thou saidst that he had died in Elis. 
Say it again—again; and for thy speech 
Buy pardon for all deeds thy hand can do. 


ORESTES. 


O Mercy! thou that overshadowest Jove 

With thy dew-dropping wings, hear this foul mother ; 
And let the breath of those unnatural words 

Steam like a cloud betwixt thee and the earth! 

He, for whose death thy lips have bless’d the Gods, 
Took life from thee—thy Firstborn : his the voice 
That did unlock the hidden melodies 

That dwell in the name of mother ! his the arms 
That clinging round thee made the daily air 
Fragrant with blossoms, in whose earliest kiss 

All summer seem’d to breathe: he was the link 
Between thee and the young and innocent past, 
When yet the only temple for thy love 

Was in thy husband’s breast. And thou canst thank 
The Gods, who saw thee shedding o’er his sleep 

Such happy tears; thou, with dry eyes, canst thank . 
The Gods but for a word—a breath—a lie, 

That says “thou hast no son” 





* Viz. the Urn containing the supposed ashes of Orestes. 
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CLYTEMNESTRA (who has been visibly, but proudly, struggling with 
emotion). 

Because no foe ! 

Thrice have those Prophets that do speak in dreams 

Bid me beware Orestes ; thrice, methought, 

In that grey hour when from the stream of sleep 

Oracular and ominous phantoms rise, 

A giant serpent clasp’d me in its coils, 

And hiss’d into my ear “ Behold Orestes!” 











ORESTES. 
Thy dreams have come from Jove. Behold Orestes ! 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 


It is—it is! The Father lives again! 
The Dead have risen! Well, I quail not yet! 
Strike ! 





CASSANDRA (within). 
Blood — more blood ! 


ORESTES. 
And art thou then prepared ? 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 


Iam. If I must die no common hand 

Shall from the violated shrine of life 

Expel the soul that Clytemnestra took 

From sires that trod the heavens —I am prepared. 
Son of Atrides strike. I bare the bosom 

On which thy head hath nestled, from whose fountain 
Thy lips drew rosy life. 


ORESTES. 


O Gods ! support me! 
One moment more: but say that thou repentest ; 
But say that thou wert passive in his death, 
A husband’s death: say that thy hand at least 
Was not so guilty as thy wishes. 


_CLYTEMNESTRA. 


Never! 
What:I have done was crime, but of such grandeur 
As doth become a crown. I slew thy Father ; 
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But for that love which is itself a glory, 
And for a sceptre which no power but Death’s 
Shall ravish from my hand. 
| He lifts his sword. (She looks at him steadfastly, and adds) 
Now strike! — My Son! 
[| He drops it again. 
[ Shouts without, near and loud; alternate cries of 
“ This for Agisthus !” — “ Vengeance and Orestes !” 
“ Down with the tyrant!” — “Argos and the Queen!” 


Enter PYLADEs. 


PYLADES. 

Haste, haste, Orestes! While before the gates 

The Usurper’s hirelings from the citadel 

Are mustering strong, we have made good our entrance 
By the unguarded postern. Here, within 

Thy Father’s tomb, the veteran iron men 

He led shall crown the son. Complete thy work ; 

And bid me stay all treason by the cry 

That Crime herself is dead. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Save me, Orestes, 

From the polluting gripe of meaner hands. 
I kneel, but not for mercy. Spare the life 
Of him — Agisthus! and my dying eyes 
Shall look upon thee with a passionate pardon. 
For I who fear’d thee, fear’d thee for his sake. 
But, gazing on thee now, sweet memories rise 
From the pale fountain of the Past; and—oh! 
I am again thy mother! 


ORESTES. 
Mighty Nature, 

Thy voice alone stirs through the solemn space. 
Justice is dumb. My mother! oh, my mother! 

[Lifts and clasps her to his heart, then starting away. 
What have I done! Betray’d, betray’d my father ; 
Clasp’d to my heart his foe, and with weak tears 
Wept on the breast of Murder. Speak not! Hence! 
Haste to the temples. Summon priest and seer, 
Perform lustrations, bend before the Gods, 
Go—go—repent—and live 
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CASSANDRA (suddenly drawing aside the curtains.) 





To mourn Agisthus! 
Lo, the Wolf mangled in the self-same lair 
In which the Lion fell. 











[ CLYTEMNESTRA pauses, looks on ORESTES, and 
rushes with a shriek to the body of A.cisTHUvs. 






PYLADES. 
Think’st thou that tears 







Wash out a father’s blood ? 








ORESTES. 
Thou too ! fie, fie! 




















CASSANDRA. 


Ha! ha! doom’d recreant! Hast thou then escaped 
The meshes of the Inexorable Fate ? 

No! while I speak the vision rushes o’er me. 

I see the blood — the corpse — the Avenging Furies ! 
All hail ! ascend thy throne! All hail, Orestes, 
Sovereign of Argos, Deathsman of thy mother ! 


ORESTES. 
Silence, wild Bird of Hell! 


Enter Soldiers of A&cisTHUs. 


SOLDIERS. 
The Queen — the Queen! 
[CLYTEMNESTRA turns her face to them. 


FIRST SOLDIER. 


Pardon, my royal mistress. From the gates 
The crowd are beaten back: we only need 
Thee and A¢gisthus. 


PYLADES. 
What! Are ye Greeks ? Look round! What walls are these ? 
Whose tomb? Behold Orestes! the lost son 
Of him whose captains were the Kings of Greece! 
Greeks! Dare you strike Orestes ? 
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FIRST SOLDIER. 
If it be so—— 


PYLADES. 
If—if. Go, ask yon thing that was a Queen. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
That was—that is a Queen! [ again sinking. 
Adored Aégisthus, 
Thou for whose sake these hands were steep’d in blood — 
Thou—whom our very crime had placed aloof 
From all the world —the only living eyes 
That did not loathe the Adulteress—they have slain thee, 
And offer life to me! (hisses his hands.) 
[ Shouts without. “ Death to all tyrants! 
This way— this way— Orestes — Victory !” 


FIRST SOLDIER. 
Hark! 
Stand firm—the Foe! 





Enter Creon and the party of ORESTEs. 


CREON. 
All hail, the King Orestes ! 


CASSANDRA. 
Tarry yet— 
The last step is not mounted! 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Who dares mock 
Argos with phantom sovereigns while the earth 
Holds Clytemnestra? Seize on the impostor : 
Down with yon rebels! What—what—all turn’d dastards ? 

[ Snatches a sword from one of her soldiers. 

Then learn from women, thus—how thrones are saved 
Even when subjects fail. 


HER SOLDIERS. 
- The Queen and Argos! 


ORESTES. 
Forbear! Pour not one drop of innocent blood 
Upon a sword too gentle to the guilty. 
Forbear ! 
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HER SOLDIERS. 
Die, traitor ! 


ORESTES. 
Nay then, on!—at least, 
Ye did not give me birth. Brave Pylades, 
Iam aman once more! Lo, in the sight 
Of heaven and earth, and in my father’s tomb, 
I claim the crown of Argos! 
[As Orestes fronts his opponents, CLYTEMNESTRA 
suddenly throws herself on the point of his sword, 
and falls. 


CASSANDRA. 
The last step 
Is past! Ascend thy throne, Orestes, 
Sovereign of Argos, Deathsman of thy mother! 


ORESTES. 
It was not my act— Gods—I did not slay her! 
It was not I! 


CLYTEMNESTRA (waiving him away). 
Back, back, pale Parricide, 
Didst thou not slay Agisthus? In that stroke 
Thy mother died. I could have pardon’d thee 
My death —not Ais. From out thy whole array 
I singled thy blade — that my parting breath 
Might win the right of curses! Raise me — oh! 
Oh, for one moment more! Ye solemn Sisters, 
Daughters of Night, and the primeval Hell, 
On ye, I call—hear me Avenging Furies! 
Even in his hour of triumph, while the gore 
Warm from this wound yet reeks upon his steel, 
Arise — surround — pursue the Murderer-Son! 
Let not the world know refuge for his feet ; 
People the day with Spectres—in the night ' 
Bid Horror, with a dumb and icy stillness, 
Reign on the throne of Sleep! On earth—in heaven — 
Throughout all nature — let him but behold 
Your ever-haunting and relentless eyes — 
Hear me, Eumenides ! [ Thunder from below. 
Hark ! hark ! the prayer 


Hath pierced the Shades! We are avenged, Agisthus! [ Dies. 
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PYLADES. 


So fled the fellest soul that ever blent 

The Titan’s grandeur with the woman’s guilt. 
My friend, Orestes, ho !—Jlook up, be cheer’d, 
Let not the idle air of those wild words 
Freeze up thy blood. 


ORESTES. 
Blood— blood —who speaks of blood ? 


PYLADES. 
Thou didst not slay her! 


ORESTES. 
Listen, Gods and men, 
I did not slay her! 


Ist SOLDIER of the Queen’s party. 
It is true. She fell 
By her own act upon thy guiltless blade. 
We served her well in life — we mourn her dead — 
But hail in thee the heir of Agamemnon, 
And thus we proffer homage! (Lay down their swords.) 
[OrzsteEs sinks into a chair; the chiefs and soldiers gather 
round him in obeisance. And Cassanvra taking from be- 
hind the curtain the crown of A&cistuus places it on his 
head. 


CASSANDRA. 
All is done! 

The Fates, whose minister I am, fulfill’d! | 
Now, as some blast that from the Inspiring Cave, 
Vocal with oracles, sweeps, baleful, o’er 
The upper earth, hurrying, men know not whither ; 
I pass for evermore from mortal eyes, 
To seek Atrides in the Shades, and say 
I placed the crown upon thy brows, Orestes, 
Sovereign of Argos, Deathsman of thy mother! 


| Exit Cassandra. 


Enter ELECTRA. 
What do I see? —dead—dead—O bleeding clay! 
All thy pride come to this! Alas, Orestes! 
Thou didst not do this deed ? 
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ORESTES. 


Upbraid me not! 
Come near me,—here ! — kiss me, sweet sister. Ah, 
How holy seems thy breath !—I did not slay her. 


ELECTRA. 


Now bless thee for those words. 


ORESTES. 


And yet there’s blood 
Upon that steel — blood in the earth —air—blood! 
Ah, clasp thy arms around me. So—my heart 
Feels thine, and in its calm and tender beating 
Hears the Gods whisper comfort. 


ELECTRA. 


Back, kind friends. 
Give him more air. How is it with thee? 


ORESTES. 


Sister, 

Hold—look on me. I think thou art my sister! 
We have no kindred left us. Bear with me. 
If I am mad—for I have seen such sights 
In one short hour But we'll not talk of them! 
If I am mad, let me not fright thee, sister — 
Be with me—wipe the anguish from my brow, 
And when all else desert me, by my side 
Stand undismay’d! ‘These men, I know, do love me ; 
But there are times when love itself looks harsh, 
Save in the eyes of her the Gods call “ Pity ;” 
But I do think on earth the name is “ Woman!” 

[ Solemn music from below. 





ORESTES. 


Hark, from below —around—more near !—the air 
Grows cold and ghastly with the obscene presence 
Of things that are not earth’s. ‘They come, they come! 

[A mist rises, gradually spreading over the back of the stage, 
and separating Orestes and Exvxecrra from the rest. 
Through the mist, as_it settles, the forms of the Furies, gi- 
gantic and indistinct. 
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Ha! where they rise— their fell lips dropping gore, 

And o’er the stillness of each marble brow, 

The hell-born Serpents with their thousand eyes— 

O spare me, spare me! [Exeotra takes his hand. 
Ah, I feel their grasp! 

It— No! This hand has warmth— Heaven bless thee, sister! 

There — there —what seest thou there? 


ELECTRA. 


Only the mists 
Of the grey dawn: be soothed. 


ORESTES. 


She sees them not! 
In all that live, their presence blasts alone 
The Murderer-Son. 


ELECTRA. 


Alas! alas! 


ORESTES, 
Away! 
Over the earth, away! The Spectre-Hounds 
Do track and chase me by the scent of blood. 
Loosen thy grasp, Electra! Thou art spared : 
Leave the Accursed Man! 


ELECTRA. 
Where’er thou goest 
By night, by day — thro’ storm and shine — in ill, 
As in the good which shall be, I am with thee. 
ORESTES. 


Can Love in horror live ? 


ELECTRA. 


Love—lives for ever! 
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A DAY AT CAMBO AND USTARITZ. 


*“‘ Ict, Messieurs! WHere’s your coach, gentlemen! Drive you like 
the wind!” cried one fellow, collaring me and dragging me towards 
his vehicle. 

“ Les meilleurs chevaux de tout le département; famous goers — 
well-stuffed cushions —take you cheap —trés bon marché!” voci- 
ferated another sun-burnt Automedon, pulling us in the direction of a 
rickety carriage, to which were harnessed a couple of hungry-looking 
brutes with shaggy manes and tails, and a good deal more skin than 
flesh upon their angular carcasses. 

“ Voici la Caroline, Messieurs ; prenez la Caroline ! —et la jolie 
Bayonnaise — et la Sylphide!” shouted sundry other claimants for 
our custom. It was a fight who should get us; and for a time there 
seemed some danger of our being pulled to pieces by the numerous 
competitors. At last we succeeded in installing ourselves in one of 
the most decent-looking and best horsed of the drags; our driver 
slammed the door to, and putting his tongue in his cheek in reply to 
the French “sacres!” the Gascon “ Diou biban!” and the Basque 
“ Arrayua!” of his disappointed rivals, he scrambled upon his box 
and gathered up the reins. 

“ Ou donc, Messieurs 2” said he, turning round to us. 

“ A Cambo.” 

A loud Zyo! and a crack of the whip about his horses’ ears, and 
the next instant we rattled through the Spanish gate and out of 
Bayonne. 

There were three of us, and a merry trio we were as ever started 
on a pleasure excursion upon one of the warm bright autumnal morn- 
ings of southern France. Imprimis, there was a Frenchman named 
Paul Rouget, wnose acquaintance I had made at the baths of Luchon 
some six weeks previously, since which time we had been fast friends 
and constant companions. He was an artist, and had been wandering 
about the south of France. nearly the whole summer, fancying he was 
sketching, but in reality passing his days in making love to all the 
pretty women he met with; and his nights, or at least a fair slice of 
them, in getting — not tipsy —but just into that comfortable state 
when a man feels himself in perfect harmony and good fellowship 
with all creation. An uncommonly jolly fellow he was, that Rouget, 
as ever I encountered, a perfect model of a jovial, warm-hearted 
Frenchman, a character one does not meet with every day of one’s 
life. His fun and humour were inexhaustible, his spirits never 
flagging, his good temper invariable. He was about thirty years of 
age, a little inclined to the rotund and corpulent, owing to long 
sittings — at the easel, as he said; at the table, as I opined — with a 
big head and broad shining face, clean shaved except a pair of long 
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black moustaches comically twisted at the ends, and which he thought 
it incumbent upon him to wear in his capacity of artist. My other 
companion was one Alick Maxwell, an old friend who had accom- 
panied me from Paris on a trip to the French baths ; a Scotchman of 
course, from the name, lean and long-shanked, slightly pock-marked, 
and with a head of hair bordering on the fiery; as dry as a bannock 
both in appearance and manner, but possessed withal of a certain 
fund of dry humour which occasionally flashed forth, and was the 
more relished for its rarity. 

Did you ever visit Cambo, friend reader? I dare say not, pro- 
bably never heard of such a place. Be it known unto you then, and 
to all whom it may concern, that at a distance of half a score miles 
from Bayonne, and of a quarter of an hour’s walk from the sunny 
banks of the pleasant river Nive, stands a straggling village consisting 
of a dozen or two dwellings, amongst them a couple of auberges or 
country inns of modest pretensions, and three or four equally un- 
pretending lodging-houses. This is Cambo, from its secluded position 
the least known of the Pyrenean baths, but which neyertheless pos- 
sesses iron and sulphur springs, that in the season attract numerous 
visitors from Bordeaux, Bayonne, and the north-western provinces of 
Spain. From a stone fountain in the lower part of the village flow 
the healing waters, the virtues of which are doubtless aided by the 
pure air and wholesome country diet enjoyed by those who sojourn at 
this agreeable little bathing place. 

Nothing in the world more charming in its way than the road from 
Bayonne to Cambo — wooded and winding, with occasional glimpses 
of the river, and still more frequent ones of some marshes overgrown 
with bulrush, and much esteemed by sportsmen as the winter resort 
of innumerable teal and duck. Masses of rock of a bluish grey colour 
rising in various fantastical and picturesque forms, and towering over 
the road—waste land covered with lofty fern and sprinkled with 
clumps of mountain ash, with its graceful foliage and bright scarlet 
berries —and here and there some verdant patch of grass, the green of 
which is preserved of an emerald freshness by a streamlet flowing 
through it on its way to the Nive. ‘Then, at the end of the drive, the 
pretty village of Cambo with its whitewashed habitations and trim 
gardens, the central point from which radiate a multitude of sunny 
lanes and country roads smelling of honeysuckle and briar rose, and 
almost every one of them leading to some delightful point of view. 
Our dinner ordered at the inn, we proceeded to ramble through these 
paths of pleasantness, Rouget doubly armed with a voluminous sketch- 
book and a leathern case capable of holding half a hundred cigars. 
Unfortunately for the interests of art, however, he made more use of 
the latter than of the former receptacle. From time to time, to be 
sure, tempted by the beauty of the scenery, he would pause in ad- 
miration, indulge in a rapturous tirade, establish himself on a green 
bank or overgrown molehill, produce his book and cut his pencil. 
For two or three minutes he sketched away most perseveringly, but 
then —alas for the frailty of human resolutions! —the sun was in 
his eyes, or he thought he could find a better place, or he felt it 
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absolutely necessary to smoke a cigar; in short, so numerous were his 
interruptions of himself, that when at three o’clock we returned to 
the Cerf, as the little inn was called, to see if our provender were 
ready, he had sketched on one page a tree, on another a cottage roof, 
on a third the outline of a hill; but nothing was finished, excepting 
half a dozen cigars. 

At the inn, great was the surprise reserved for us. We had not 
anticipated anything very special in the way of a dinner; the pof-au- 
feu de rigueur, a Nive trout or salmon, and perhaps a bit of roast kid 
or sheep, were all we had ventured to hope for. We were mightily 
astonished, therefore, when we saw spread before us a repast that 
no hotel amongst the many excellent ones of Bearn, Gascony, and 
Languedoc need have been ashamed to acknowledge. Soup, delicious 
fish cooked to perfection, ortolans (a common delicacy in that country), 
that drew tears of delight from Rouget’s eyes ; sautés, mayonnaises, 
and soufflés in a never-ending profusion ; such was our bill of fare. 
Heaven knows by what chance such a consummate artiste en cuisine 
as the one who compounded all these savoury dishes unquestionably 
was, found himself in the modest inn of an insignificant Basque water- 
ing-place. It must have been some disciple of Ude, who had been 
crossed in love and had retired from the world to nourish a hopeless 
passion in the desert, and assuredly if he fed his flame half as well as 
he did us, there was no danger of its expiring in a hurry. And then 
the wine: we had reckoned on country wine, or a bottle of so-so 
Bordeaux at most. Maxwell, encouraged by the excellence of the 
edibles, ventured to ask for Champagne. ‘“ Gooseberries!” said I. 
Rouget heaved a sigh. The silver-crowned bottle appeared. Shades 
of Moet and Vandervecken! (Ml de Perdrix, and of the best! 
Rouget put his lips to the glass and then held it up to the light, con- 
templating it with infinite tenderness, and watching the topaz-like 
beads that rose from the bottom of the sparkling liquid to disappear 
upon reaching the surface. He again placed the glass upon the table 
and folded his hands over his stomach in silent thankfulness. But he 
said nothing ; he was evidently overpowered by his feelings. 

Upon reaching Cambo we had sent away our carriage, our inten- 
tion being to return to Bayonne on foot in the cool of the evening. 
We had reckoned, however, without our host, or rather without his 
dinner. We started, to be sure, an hour before sunset, and progressed 
very valiantly as far as Ustaritz, a village on the banks of the river, 
not on the direct road to Bayonne, but by which we had agreed to 
‘pass for the sake of varying our route. Thence we were to follow the 
stream for a mile or more, till we reached the fishing station. That 
part of the Nive abounds in salmon, and at about half an hour’s walk 
from Ustaritz the fishers have their post, opposite to a small grass- 
covered island in the centre of the river. There is a hamlet of wooden 
huts, or rather kennels, built on the shore, where they keep their nets, 
and in which some of them sleep. They are fowlers as well as fish- 
ermen, and catch vast numbers of larks and other small ‘birds, which 
are sent to the Bayonne market. We were desirous, Maxwell and my- 
self, that is to say, of reaching this fishing colony before dark, in hopes 
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of being in time to witness the capture of some of the finny or fea- 
thered tribes. Rouget also had that morning declared himself very 
anxious to seetheir mode of fishing and bird-catching ; but he now 
gave us an opportunity of observing the vast difference there is, as 
Maxwell expressed it, between a full man and a fasting. At the close 
of a lecture that lasted from. Cambo to Ustaritz, and that had for sub- 
ject the disadvantages of walking so soon after dinner, the illustrious 
painter declared it was utterly impossible he should proceed beyond 
the latter village. He dwelt in terms of great enthusiasm upon the 
delights of a morning walk to Bayonne, expatiated on the comfortable 
appearance of the Etchechurria, a Basque inn near the river, and 
finally, professing himself enormously struck by the charming view to 
be obtained from the said inn, pulled out his sketch-book in desperate 
haste, and set to work to make the best use of the hour of daylight 
that remained. The view was pretty enough, certainly; and in its 
contemplation Maxwell and myself forgot for some moments our wish 
to reach Bayonne that night. We were still on the left bank of the 
river, which was traversed at that point by the wooden bridge of 
Ustaritz. The country opposite to us was exceedingly picturesque, 
and highly characteristic of the district of the lower Pyrenees; the 
land rough and broken, sloping up from the water, and divided by low 
hedges into large pastures on which goats and cattle were grazing. 
Scattered over these fields were the bordes or houses in which the 
flocks are sheltered for the night, built of grey stone, and situated on 
some rising ground, whence the shepherd can observe during the day 
the proceedings of his charge without interrupting his usual occupa- 
tion of stocking-knitting. Here and there the country was intersected 
by ravines and watercourses, and varied by large waste patches, 
sprinkled with fragments of rock and overgrown with fern and wild 
fennel that shot up to the height of four or five feet. In the back- 
ground were mountains, covered for the most part with dwarf oaks, 
and at the foot of these hills might be distinguished the white cottages 
of the village of Urcuray, and the square church-tower of Hasparren. 

We stood for a short space contemplating this pleasant landscape, 
lighted up as it was by the mellowed rays of the setting sun. The 
only sounds audible were the faint tinkling of some sheep-bells, the 
distant creaking of a bullock-cart, and—a less pastoral noise —the 
scratching of Rouget’s pencil, as it flew, at railway pace, over his 

aper. 
\! «You'll be coming home when you've done that, Rougy?” said 
Maxwell, in his broad Scotch accent. 

Rouget looked him vacantly in the face. The fact was, Maxwell 
spoke French decently enough, but either through absence of mind or 
a contempt for the foreign lingo, he invariably addressed Frenchmen 
in English, and usually even repeated what he had to say two or three 
times, before it seemed to occur to him that he would be better under- 
stood if he used the language of the country he was in. 

“You'll be coming home just now, Mister Rougy ?” 

Rouget shook his head and looked to me for an explanation. He 
had been mightily puzzled on first acquaintance by Maxwell’s dry, 
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taciturn, and somewhat odd manner ; and although he never made any 
comment on it to me, I saw that he considered my Scotch friend as a 
sort of lusus nature, something between a savage and a lunatic, and 
whom he treated with the species of kind forbearance he might have 
shown to a Hottentot. Certainly there could not well exist a greater 
contrast than between the silent, unpolished, but excellent Maxwell, 
who seemed to have inherited from some Covenanting ancestor an 
unusual show of stiff reserve and formality, and the wild volatile 
Frenchman who did and said every thing that came into his head, 
but yet, guided as he was by his good heart and innate gentlemanly 
feeling, never either said or did anything hurtful to others or dis- 
creditable to himself. 

I had no greater fancy than Maxwell for remaining the night at 
Ustaritz. Our united baggage did not amount to so much as a tooth- 
brush, and moreover, not having indulged so copiously as Rouget in 
the good things of the Cambo hostelry, I felt myself perfectly dis- 
posed to take and enjoy an evening walk into Bayonne. I therefore 
applied myself seriously to induce the Frenchman to proceed, but it 
was in vain. He urged such multitudinous and comical reasons for 
remaining where we were, sketching all the while as if his life de- 
pended on it and till the perspiration actually ran down from his 
forehead, that Maxwell and I were unable to answer his. arguments 
for laughing, and at last gave in, fairly beaten. By the time that 
this occurred the sun had set and the full moon was shedding its flood 
of white light upon the waters of the Nive. The air was full of 
sweet smells from the neighbouring fields and woods, no wind was 
stirring, the fireflies were darting to and fro, their usually brilliant 
flame reduced to a pale bluish spark by the brightness of the moon- 
beams. It was one of the most delicious evenings I ever beheld, and 
even the Epicurean Rouget seemed touched and silenced by the 
tranquil loveliness of the scene. He was not the man, however, to 
indulge long in pensive or poetical imaginings. 

“ Une idée!” cried he suddenly. ‘An idea, and a superb one! 
Wait here till I return.” 

And with these words he started off as fast as his embonpoint and 
the reminiscences of his dinner would allow him, and presently dis- 
appeared from our sight within the portals of the inn known by the 
unpronounceable name of the Etchechurria, which meaneth, being 
interpreted, the White House. In a few moments he came forth 
again followed by two sturdy Basque women bearing a table and 
seats, while he himself was loaded with a basket containing a bottle 
and glasses. 

“‘ Not so badly thought of, for a Frenchman,” said Maxwell. 

And in half no-time we had established ourselves on the chairs, 
with glasses at our elbows and cigars in our mouths, looking out 
upon the bright moonlit landscape and chatting of things past, present, 
and to come. Rouget, it is scarcely necessary to observe, did by far 
the largest share of the talking. The fellow’s volubility and versa- 
tility were really miraculous and exceedingly amusing. He hopped 
from one subject to another, going deep into none of them, but still 
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having something amusing to say on each, and saying it well. French- 


men have a great knack at talking: their language, although meagre 
and deficient in energy, is perhaps better adapted than any other for 
ordinary conversation ; they are fond of society, and such among 
them as take the trouble occasionally to read something besides one 
of their incendiary newspapers, and to rub off their prejudices by a 
little foreign travel, make very entertaining companions. Rouget had 
had those advantages. He had travelled a great deal, if any man can 
in these days be called a great traveller whose ramblings have been 
confined to one quarter of the globe. He had been frozen at St. 
Petersburg and melted at Naples, had drunk sherbet at Constan- 
tinople and sherry in the vineyards of Xeres, had climbed up Swiss 
mountains and steamed down German rivers. He was of an inquiring 
turn of mind, and whilst upon his travels had made it a rule to see 
every thing that was allowed to be seen and occasionally things that 
were forbidden. This propensity had led him into various adventures 
both agreeable and disagreeable, but for the most part comic, or ren- 
dered so by his way of relating them. Upon this evening, however, 
his vein was rather argumentative and physiological than narrative, 
and the subject upon which he showed a Gisposition to expatiate was 
a very favourite one with him, namely, the new or rather the revived 
doctrine of Mesmerism. In this he was a firm believer. At Paris he 
had witnessed the experiments and studied the very remarkable book 
of a well-known professor of that science, and he declared to us that it 
was his firm intention, upon his return to the metropolis, to apply 
himself seriously to the investigation of animal magnetism, and if 
possible to have the various phenomena of clairvoyance elicited and 
exemplified in his own person. He had an idea that he should be a 
particularly good subject for the magnetizers, being naturally disposed 
to somnambulism. This, Maxwell and I knew to be a fact, having 
witnessed at Pau, nearly a month previously, a most laughable ex- 
ample of Rouget’s somnambulatory propensities. At the hotel at 
which we were stopping he had one night got up in his sleep and 
taken several turns up and down the gallery upon which his room- 
door opened. On returning to bed, however, he had mistaken the 
door and entered the apartment of a pursy old Englishman who had 
arrived at Pau the day before, on his way to some bathing place or 
other to which his medico had despatched him for the cure of his 
gout. Rouget installed himself very comfortably by the side of the 


invalid, who soon, roused from his slumbers by this unexpected bed- . 


fellow, alarmed the whole house by his cries of thieves and murder. 
The scene of confusion that ensued, the fury of the frightened En- 
glishman, and the consternation of poor Rouget at the mistake he had 
committed, were, as may be supposed, ludicrous in the extreme. 

It was past eleven before we could make up our minds to abandon 
our pleasant station upon the banks of the moonlit river and betake 
ourselves to the excellent beds that had been prepared for us. French 
inns are not generally remarkable for their cleanliness. Even in the 
luxurious capital a vast many of the hotels have much to be desired 
in that respect, and, proceeding southwards, the evil augments in pro- 
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portion as one approaches those regions of heat and vermin, Spain 
and Italy. But the small corner of France known as the Basque 
country is a striking exception to this unwholesome rule. Nothing 
can exceed the active and indefatigable cleanliness of Basque inn- 
keepers and servants; the exquisite whiteness of the linen, the 
freedom of the apartments from the smallest speck of dust; the 
scrubbed and polished floors and the shining neatness of the kitchens 
and their apparatus, can hardly be surpassed in England or Holland, 
—the countries of all others where dirt is held in the greatest ab- 
horrence. Notwithstanding, however, the well-stuffed mattrasses and 
the snowy sheets, smelling of lavender and wild flowers, with which 
my bed was decked, I found it impossible to close my eyes for a long 
time after retiring to rest. I was at that period accustomed to take a 
great deal of exercise, and perhaps the circumstance of my having 
that day walked very little rendered me less disposed to sleep. I had 
lain awake for nearly three hours and was just dropping off into a doze 
when I was startled by a loud and shrill scream that seemed uttered 
within a hundred yards of the house. I raised myself on my elbow 
and listened, but the noise was not repeated. I was habituated to the 
ear-piercing yells and cries of the Basque mountaineers, and sup- 
posing the sound I had heard to proceed from some passing boatman 
descending the river from Bidarre with his cargo of tiles, I attached 
no importance to it, but turned round upon my pillow and was soon 
in a deep sleep. 

The sun was shining brightly through my room windows when I 
was awakened upon the following morning by the entrance of 
Maxwell. 

“Have you seen Rouget ?” said he. 

“ Not since last night,” I replied, rubbing my eyes in the drowsy 
confusion of ideas attendant upon a first awakening. 

“What can have become of the creature?” said Maxwell. “He is 
nowhere to be found.” 

‘“‘ Have you been into his room?” inquired I. 

“To be sure [ have. I am just come from it and I was there ten 
minutes ago, but he is clean vanished. ‘The people of the inn have 
seen nothing of him.” 

“ He is gone to take a walk and finish his sketch,” I suggested. 

“1 should have thought so too, for the servants tell me they found 
the house-door open this morning, but it cannot be, for his clothes are 
lying by his bed-side.” 

I did not know what to make of this strange circumstance and pro- 
ceeded hastily to dress, puzzling my head the while what could have 
become of our companion. My toilet was nearly completed, when we 
heard a noise of voices outside the house. Maxwell threw open the 
window and stepped out upon the wooden balcony. As-he did soa 
loud exclamation of horror burst from his lips. I hastened to his 
side, and to my inexpressible surprise and grief saw four peasants 
approaching the inn bearing upon a rude stretcher the lifeless body of 
Rouget. <A coarse brown cloak partly covered him, but his head and 
the upper part of his body were exposed. His shirt was torn and 
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wringing wet, and his long black hair was tangled and soiled with 
weeds and sand. He had been several hours dead. 

It was some time before we could understand and account for all 
the circumstances attending the death of our unfortunate friend. 
By putting various signs and indications together, we at last explained 
it thus. He had risen in the night in one of the sleepwalking fits to 
which he was subject, had descended a short flight of stairs leading 
directly from the door of his room to that of the house, which latter 
was fastened, as is usual in that country, by a single wooden bolt 
easily drawn back. The house-door, as already mentioned, had been 
found open in the morning. He had then, probably under the influ- 
ence of a dream, walked down to the spot on which we had passed the 
preceding evening, which was exactly opposite the inn, and close to 
the brink of a sort of natural quay rising perpendicularly about seven 
or eight feet from the surface of the river. He must have walked 
straight over this quay into fifteen feet of water, and, not being able 
to swim, had been instantly carried away by the stream, which is 
there very strong and rapid. The shriek that I had heard in the 
night was doubtless the cry of agony of the unfortunate sleep-walker. 
The current had swept him down as far as the island opposite the 
fishing station, on the sandy shore of which his body was found by the 
peasants who brought it to the inn. 

If the fag-end of an old ditty says true, 


All over the wide world around, 
Wherever we go good fellows are found : 





And so they are, no doubt, more or less plentiful, perhaps, according 
to the spirit and temper in which we seek them ; but were they fifty 
times as numerous, so good a fellow and pleasant a companion as Paul 
Rouget might well be missed from their ranks. So thought Maxwell 
and I, as we followed him to his stranger’s grave in the moss-grown 
little churchyard of Ustaritz. May the turf lie light upon him! 


EPIGRAM 


On THE QUEEN’s VISIT TO THE City. 


BY A TRADESMAN OF CORNBHILL. 


Sure the measure is strange 
That all Commerce so stops, 

And to open a ’Change 

Makes us shut up our shops ! 
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OUR FAMILY: 


A DOMESTIC NOVEL, 


BY THE EDITOR. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A MYSTERY. 


Our family was in bed. My mother had sobbed herself to sleep; 
my father lay dreaming by her side; the twin infants were in their 
cradle ; the whole house was quiet, excepting only the ticking of 
the old clock in the hall, the chirping of the cricket in the kitchen, 
and a dull intermitting sound from one of the upper bed-rooms, as if 
from somebody imitating through his nose the croaking of a frog in 
the fens. 

The clock had struck one, and was about to strike again, when 
the door of the back attic opened, and Kezia stepping forth in her 
night clothes, and without any candle, walked deliberately down the 
stairs to the door of the room in the first floor appropriated to the 
nursery. Here for a moment she paused, the attraction within having 
overcome or diverted her original impulse; but her true errand 
speedily recurred to her, and descending the other flight, she crossed 
the hall, and entered the surgery, to the extreme alarm and astonish- 
ment of the two persons who were conversing therein. 

The one was a female in a flannel wrapper, tied with green ribbon, 
and occupying the wooden arm-chair devoted to the accommodation 
of patients or impatients awaiting the making up of their prescrip- 
tions: the other, a strange man, with his hat on, was seated on the 
counter, whence, with his elbows resting on his knees, he stooped 
down towards his companion, his face close to hers, in earnest com- 
munion. At a glance, he was what was called in the slang of those 
days a Blood or Buck; in the cant of our own times, a Swell. Cigars 
were not yet in vogue; or, to a certainty, he would have had one 
between his lips: but he wore his beaver with the rakish jaunty air 
still affected by gentlemen and journeymen who conceive themselves 
superior in acuteness, spirit, and an extensive knowledge of life, to 
the rest of the world. His clothes were expensive and fashionable. 
Round his throat he wore a very fine white cravat, so ample that his 
neck seemed poulticed, the ends being tied in a large ostentatious 
bow. His coat was blue, with fancy gilt buttons, a deep turned- 
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down collar, and lappels, that for size might have served for ears to a 
Newfoundland dog. His waistcoat, of buff or primrose colour, was 
double-breasted, long in the waist, and flapped, with a black ribbon 
crossing it from the left shoulder to the gold-mounted quizzing-glass 
in the left-hand pocket. His lower limbs were clad in grey stocking- 
pantaloons, tight as skin, and cased up to the well-made calf in 
Hessian boots, but somewhat deficient in polish, and minus one tassel. 
His coat, too, had the fluffy tumbled appearance of having occasion- 
ally taken its own nap with its master’s on a feather-bed, or one of 
flock; his waistcoat was ill-washed; his pantaloons were soiled in 
sundry parts, and especially at the knees; and his cravat, besides its 
dingy hue, was wrinkled and flaccid. Altogether, there was as much 
of the sloven as of the beau in his costume—in his physiognomy, a 
corresponding mixture of the gentleman and the reprobate. His face 
was handsome; but had the faded, jaded look consequent on habitual 
debauchery. His large dark eyes were dry and bloodshot, with crow- 
foot wrinkles at the corners; and under each organ a flabby bag, as if 
for secreting the tears to be shed in the maudlin stage of intoxication. 
His cheeks were of a dull white, blotched with yellow and red, that 
deepened in his prominent nose to a crimson. His lips were parched 
and cracked ; his chin was neutral-tinted by a bluish beard of two 
days’ growth ; and his long black hair and whiskers were foul and 
matted. Smart and slovenly; well featured, but with a sinister ex- 
pression; dashing, but dirty; unbrushed, unwashed, uncombed, un- 
shorn, he looked the rake, with a strong spice of the ruffian, whose 
attribute, a thick knotted bludgeon, lay handy beside him on the 
counter. On the other side, stood something of indefinite shape tied 
up in a cotton shawl; and near the bundle, the nursery rushlight, and 
an empty rummer, with a silver spoon in it. There could hardly be 
a greater contrast than between the female in the arm-chair and her 
nocturnal visitor; and yet the time, the scene, and the manner of 
their téte-i-téte, inferred the most confidential and familiar inter- 
course. Was it possible that the repulsive, dissolute, villanous- 
looking man on the counter, was any thing near or dear to the genteel, 
sweet-spoken, well-bred, lady-like Mrs. Prideaux ? 

To confirm and justify an affirmative answer, certain chronological 
characteristics must be taken into consideration. In these, our own 
times, so remarkable for a refined taste in art and literature, in manners 
and morals, the Court Calendar possesses. more attractions for females 
than the Newgate one. ‘There is no longer a rage for genteel high- 
waymen or eminent housebreakers. As pets, Brazilian monkeys are 
preferred to malefactors, and parrots to jail birds. Our mothers, 
wives, sisters, and daughters no longer admire the chivalrous courage 
of a horse-pad, whose utmost deed of daring — the presentment of a 
loaded pistol at an unarmed man — has been outdone by every light 
or heavy dragoon who has seen service. They no longer fall in love 
with a Knight of Roads for robbing them like a gentleman, and 
paying compliments to their beauty, and calming their feminine fears, 
at the cost of their purses, watches, brooches, bracelets, and finger- 
rings and earrings. A vulgar burglar, renowned for breaking into 
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houses and out of prisons, is hardly reckoned on a par with the hero 
of successful sieges and sorties; or an obdurate ruffian who goes to 
the gallows with a bold face as a rival of the gallant veteran who 
leads a forlorn hope. A common murderer is no longer a lady-killer 
to boot ; nor does a dashing pickpocket triumph in female preference 
over a plain honest man “ innocent of stealing silver spoons.” But it 
was otherwise formerly ; when, in the current phrase, a daring felon 
became a darling fellow, and a precious rascal a charming rogue. It 
was then quite usual for ladies of rank and breeding, of family and 
fortune, to visit condemned criminals in Newgate — entwining with 
fair and noble arms the neck destined to an ignominious rope, — 
beseeching keepsake locks from the head soon to be shrouded in an 
infamous night-cap;.and hanging with aristocratical fondness on a 
plebeian body about to swing shamefully from Tyburn Tree. 

Thus, as worn-out fashions descend, like cast-off clothes, from mis- 
tress to maid, the example set by a lady of quality in the time of 
the First George, might very well be followed by a nurse in the 
reign of George the Third. However, robber or rake, there was the 
strange man, admitted, in the middle of the night, to a mysterious 
interview in the surgery, the door of which opened, round the 
corner of the house, into a lane. 

At the entrance of Kezia the parties both started, and the man 
would have sprung up and spoken but for the warning of the nurse, 
who raised one hand with its fore-finger on her-lips, whilst she held 
him down with the other. In truth, the figure of the housemaid in 
its white garments, obscurely seen by the dim gleam of the rushlight, 
was quite spectral enough to shake the courage of a dissolute man, 
with nerves unsettled by drink. His frame trembled, his face turned 
ashen pale, and his teeth chattered as he exclaimed in a hoarse 
whisper — 

“ A stiff-un walking — by G—d!” 

The nurse, with a dissenting shake of the head and her lips indi- 
cating a silent “ No!” repeated her warning gesture to her companion, 
who, open-mouthed but breathless, watched with straining eyes every 
movement of the apparition. In the meantime Kezia, walking behind 
the counter, took her usual station beside the desk, but in silence, as 
if awaiting the leisure of her confidential adviser in all difficulties, 
Mr. Postle. 

“ All safe !” said the nurse in a very low but distinct whisper : 
‘‘ she’s sleep-walking !” 

The man, as if suddenly relieved of a pectoral spasm, immediately 
drew his breath in a long deep sigh, and set himself intensely to 
watch and listen to the sayings and doings of the somnambulist, who 
at length spoke. 

“This is a dreadful mysterious business, Mr. Postle. ‘Twenty 
invited, and only four to come! What can it all mean?” and she 
paused for a reply, which having dreamed, she resumed :— 

“No, the night was not bad enough for that. Besides, the Cobleys 
have their own carriage, and so has the Colonel and the Squire, who 
would have brought the Curate along with him. Then the Biddles 
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have the mule cart, and the Ruffys always hire a po-shay. As for 
Mrs. Trent and the rest, they don’t mind wind and rain, but lap up 
and visit in all weathers. No,—it couldn’t be that! And such a 
beautiful supper too! And such a splendid turkey—with a giver 
under one wing, and a lizard under the other—I should say quite 
the reverse. And then the sweets! I could have cried into hysterics 
myself, to see all the nice jellies, and creams, and custards, and nobody: 
to eat them, for they was nice—if they did taste a little of the shop, 
as that odious Doctor Shackle said, meaning, I suppose, the almond 
flavour you was so kind as to oblige me with out of the surgery.” 

The imaginary Mr. Postle here probably vented an oath, for which 
she checked him. 

“ Yes, he certainly is malicious— but don’t imprecate. It’s profane, 
and forbid in Scripture. Swear not at all—no, not even at an enemy 
or a buzzum friend. To be sure, the Doctor was very sneering and 
provoking, and especially about the wine being good enough to need 
no bush except out of our own garden. I could have found in my 
heart to drop a blank mange on his medical head! And that foolish 
young Fitch, to affront Mr. Uncle Rumbold to his very beard, 
instead of having a perfect haw of it, as any one would in their 
senses, it makes him look so like a conjurer. And then that abo- 
minable Mrs. Spinks as wouldn’t let the thing drop, but kept counting 
the empty chairs and saying that every one had a banker’s ghost in 
it — Banko’s I should say—TI declare she made the hair stand upright 
on my very head. ‘Though for that matter, I would almost as soon 
have seen a ghost in every seat, and Scratching Fanny among them, 
rather than nobody at all! I never knew such a case afore—never, 
except once,—and that was at my first place.” 

The ideal assistant of course asked for the story. 

“ Why, the way was this. Master had come home with a prodigious 
wealth of money from foreign parts, and on setting up his esta- 
blishment in London, determined to give a very grand party, by way 
of housewarming, to his neighbours. Well, the night came, with the 
rooms chalked for dancing, and all lighted up with wax candles and 
cut glass chandeliers, and the most elegant supper set out, only for 
seventy people instead of twenty,—but nobody came. Nine o'clock, 
ten, eleven,—the same as at our own unfortunate regalia, but not a 
soul—not a knock or a ring, except the cook’s cousin, the footman’s 
sister, and the housemaid’s brother and uncle—at least not till about 
twelve, when a single gentleman asked to speak with master in 
private, and then out it all came, for we listened at the study-door. 
Some spiteful person, in revenge for not being invited, had ferreted 
out master’s secret history, and had whispered about in unanimous 
letters that he were a returned convert—lI should have said a convict 
—from Botany Bay. He had been sent there for some errors in 
youth, but had reformed himself, and got rich by opulence, like Dick 
‘Whittington, and so got leave to come home again. But of course 
that don’t apply to us, whom have never been arranged in court or 
transported, though fought as shy of by society as if we had. What 
‘is your own notion of it, Mr. Postle?” 
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A long silence ensued, of which the nurse took advantage to whisper 
to her companion, whom she beckoned with her finger, and then 
pointed to the door. “She must not wake and see you. Come; but 
move cautiously —as quiet as death.” 

“ Ts this all?” asked the man in a low grumble, and with a motion 
of his head towards the bundle. 

“‘ Tt must serve for this turn,” whispered the nurse. ‘“ Quick! and 
away !” 

The fellow instantly slid gently down from the counter and 
clutched the bundle, whilst the nurse turned down the rushlight in 
the socket. ‘Then there was a slight rustle, with the sound of two or 
three hasty kisses. The-next moment the outer door was partially 
opened—a cool gust of air came inwards, as the dark figure of the 
man passed outwards—the door slowly closed again, and the fasten- 
ings were replaced with less noise than is made by a mouse. The 
nurse then groped to the counter, where she found her candlestick 
and the empty rummer, but not the spoon, a loss she instantly com- 
prehended—the bundle had not quite served for the turn—but her 
equanimity was undisturbed ; and cautiously feeling her way out of 
the surgery, she crept, silent as a spirit, up the stairs to the nursery, 
leaving Kezia to her dreaming conference with Mr. Postle. 

“ Yes,” she said, “there is some dreadful misfortune hanging over 
us, no doubt. My poor dear master! Mrs. Prideaux foretells he is 
a ruinated man. But oh! Mr. Postle!”—and the tears oozed from 
her eyelids while she clasped her hands in earnest appeal to him— 
““whatever comes of it, don’t let nothing tempt us two to leave and 
better ourselves, and forsake them, whose bread we eat, in their 
adversity. For my part, I’m ready and willing to take a solemn 
religious oath on my bended knees”—and she suited the action to 
the word —“ and trust you will do the same ; never, never, never to 
give warning, nor take it neither, but to stand by the family and do 
for it to my last grasp,—namely, my poor dear master and missis, 
and them two lovely, helpless, innocent, twin babes ! ” 

What promise the imaginary Mr. Postle made, and whether with 
the prescribed ceremony, is unknown; but it gave the liveliest satis- 
faction to the devoted maid of all work. The expression of her fea- 
tures was indeed invisible in the dark to human ken ; but heaven, 
with its starry eyes, beheld her face shining with joy and gratitude. 

“ The Lord bless you, dear, dear Mr. Postle, for that comfort,” she 
said, rising from her knees, and wiping her eyes with the sleeve of 
her only garment. “It’s exactly my own feeling and sentiments. 
Yes, if I was courted at this very moment by twenty prostrated lovers 
at my feet, with bags of gould in one hand, and wows of constancy in 
the other, I wouldn’t change my state, but refuse them all, and live 
single for the sake of the family—and which reminds me it’s eight 
o’clock, and the breakfast to make.” 

So saying, led by that mysterious guidance which directs the som- 
nambulist—whether some supernatural clairvoyance, or more pro- 
bably an internal geographical scheme, corresponding with the external 
locality, and producing an exquisite consciousness by touch, inde- 
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pendent of sight, of long familiar distances and habitual turns and 
windings— however, without blunder or collision, the sleeping Kezia 
passed hastily from the surgery, through the hall, into her kitchen, to 
prepare the morning meal to which she had referred. But here the 
guiding faculty was at fault. Besides the old furniture and utensils, 
on every article of which she ‘could, blindfolded, have laid her hand, 
the floor was occupied by sundry novel and strange contrivances for 
holding the superabundant relics of the festival overnight. Against 
one of these extempore dressers she walked, with a force and a clatter 
that startled her wide awake, with one hand in a jelly, and her nose 
seemingly testing the sweetness of a boiled ham. The darkness, the 
cold, her undress, and the remembrance of former nocturnal excur- 
sions, instantly suggested the truth ; her mind however retaining no 
trace of her recent dream; so, after a single exclamation of surprise, 
she quietly groped for the tinder-box, lighted a spare candle, and 
yawning and shivering, crept up stairs to the back garret, to get a 
brief rest, before the very early hour at which she regularly resumed 
the multifarious labours of her industrious days. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A CLUE. 


In the surgery—so lately the scene of a double mystery, of a clan- 
destine midnight meeting and unconscious somnambulism — of trea- 
cherous heartless vigilance and honest devotion faithful even in 
sleep—at his old desk stood Mr. Postle, apparently studying some 
medical work, but in reality thinking over the supper of the night 
before and puzzling himself to account for the absence of the guests. 
But his meditations were in vain: to use one of his own favourite 
illustrations, he might as well have tried to make a nosegay with 
Flowers of Sulphur. 

Meanwhile, in looking at his old prompters, along the wall from 
shelf to shelf, with all the parade of nice-looking nastiness arranged 
thereon in rows of glass bottles and white jars, marked with cabalistical 
signs,— his eye detected one receptacle breaking the uniformity of 
the series by being turned with its label to the wall. But he did not 
need to see the gilt scroll to know its inscription —“ 'Tinct. Opii.” 

“Confound that idiot!” he muttered. ‘ He will poison himself 
yet with his sweet tooth and his tastings. I can trace the mark of 
his wet finger on the bottles and drawers like the track of a snail. 
Only yesterday I had to teach him that Ferrum Tart. does not stand 
for pastry, nor Cerat. Plumb. for almonds and raisins,—and now he 
has been at the laudanum !” 

For once, however, Catechism Jack was mistakenly accused. No 
finger of his, wet or dry, had approached the dangerous narcotic. 
Another meddler, rather sharp than dull of intellect, had removed 
the stopper for a less innocent purpose than to test the flavour of the 
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tincture. The dear Twins owed their very sound sleep in the night 
to a minute dose from that displaced bottle. 

The assistant carefully rectified its position, and returning to his 
desk began, with pen and ink, to sketch—another of his habits —on 
the quire of blotting paper before him, his designs being generally of 
the anatomical class, outlines of bones, muscles, and organs, rarely 
deviating into landscape or rather scraps of foliage, and even then 
what was meant for a tree resembled rather a drawing of the Vena 
Porta or Vena Cava, with its branching veins. This time, however, 
his subject was the human face, not dissected, but in its natural state ; 
and as very commonly happens to artists, fine or unfine, the features 
took the form and expression of a countenance remotely present to 
his thoughts, so that without any premeditated portraiture, he had 
just achieved a rather striking but ugly likeness of Doctor Shackle, 
when a shadow fell across the paper, and looking up, he beheld the 
original of the picture standing right before him. 

The Doctor was accompanied by a Mr. Hix, a parish official, and a 
very active one—but especially notable for a double propensity to 
turn private business into public, and public business into private — at 
once an indefatigable meddler in, and advertiser of, the personal con- 
cerns of his neighbours, and the uniform advocate of select vestries, 
secret committees, private reports, sealed books, suppressed accounts, 
the exclusion of reporters, and closed doors. Indeed, so far did he 
carry this love of mystery that, when certain parochial notices were 
to be posted, according to law, for the benefit of the community at 
large, he was said to have seriously recommended their being pasted 
up with their printed sides to the wall. 

The ostensible errand of Doctor. Shackle was merely to ask, in a 
friendly way, after the heads of the family, and how they had passed 
the night after the trying disappointments they had endured: an 
inquiry urged with such seeming interest, that in the absence of any 
authentic bulletin, Mr. Postle deemed it expedient to fetch my father 
himself to reply personally to the application. 

His back was no sooner turned, than Shackle, reaching his long 
arm over the low rail in front of the desk, snatched up something 
which he exhibited to his companion—namely, a fragment of French 
grey cloth in one hand, and in the open palm of the other two silver- 
washed nails. The pantomime that followed was silent, but ex- 
pressive. 

“ Do you see these, and understand what they mean?” asked the 
fixed significant look of the Doctor, as plainly as in words. 

“ I do,” replied the intelligent nod of Mr. Hix. 

The Doctor raised. his eyebrows and shrugged his shoulders. 
“‘ Could there be a clearer case?” 

The Churchwarden shook his head, and made a grimace.—“ Nor a 
more ugly business.” 

“Tm sorry for it—very !” said Shackle, hastily replacing the cloth 
and nails on the desk, and then suddenly turning his back on them, 
and fixing his eyes on a large glass jar full of snow-white magnesian 
bricks, as if projecting how to build with them some castle in the air. 
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So intensely, indeed, was he occupied with this ideal fabric, as not to 
be aware of the entrance of my father, till the latter came close up to 
him, and shook him cordially by the hand. Then he awoke, and how 
delighted he was or said he was, to find my father not merely as well 
but better than could have been expected, after the late untoward 
events —a series of disappointments borne, he must say, with an 
equanimity worthy of the palmy days of the Stoic Philosophy. 

** Had it been my own case,” said Shackle, “to say nothing of the 
dead convivial failure, yet to meet with such a slight from the whole 
neighbourhood, as it were—the cut wholesale as well as direct—I 
really think, with my own more sensitive, irritable temperament, I 
should either have gone there,”—and he pointed to the laudanum 
bottle— “for oblivion, or there”—and he indicated another drug— 
“for annihilation.” 

“ No, no,” said my father, “ you know better. And besides, there 
was no great stoicism needed in the matter. A medical man, and a 
Christian, who had walked the hospitals and the poor-house, and seen 
human misery and anguish in all their complicated shapes, and who 
could not bear such a petty mishap, — provoking as I confess it was — 
would be a disgrace to his profession and his religion. As to the 
absence of our friends, no doubt it will be accounted for.” 

* No doubt,” said Dr. Shackle. 

“ For the rest,” continued my father, “the worst we are threatened 
with is to be cloyed with sweets for a few days to come, or surfeited 
with cold victuals; evils for which between young folks and poor 
ones, we may easily find a remedy.” 

“IT am glad to find you so well armed against trouble,” said Dr. 
Shackle ; “and wish I had a little of your philosophy. I have equal 
need of it—for we are likely to be mutually involved in a very dis- 
agreeable business.” 

‘A parochial, and perhaps a public business,” said Mr. Hix. My 
father looked enquiringly from one speaker to another. 

‘“ The short of the matter is this,” said Dr. Shackle. “ You have 
heard, of course, of the pauper family, who gave their dead child that 
ridiculous funeral ? —” 

“The Hobbeses,” said Mr. Hix. “ Indulged themselves with a 
genteel burial—and on our books for three shillings a week !” 

“ Yes, inconsistent enough,” said my father. “ I was accidentally an 
eye-witness of the procession.” 

“ Well,” said Shackle, “the grave was robbed the other night, and 
the child’s body stolen. The whole village is in a ferment about it — 
the poor especially —the paupers outrageous, and the Hobbeses ram- 

ant.” 
me Poor things,” said my father. 

“Yes, poor enough,” said Shackle; wilfully wresting my father’s 
phrase of commiseration into another sense. 

“ And idle enough, and troublesome enough, and more than 
enough,” added Mr. Hix. 

“ And scandalous enough,” said Shackle, “to say that their beg- 
garly corpses are less cared for than the carcases of brute beasts.” 
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“The coarse expression,” said my father, “of a strong but natural 
prejudice.” 

“ Oh, quite natural,” sneered Doctor Shackle; “‘ and quite harmless, 
if their prejudices went no farther. But, as human corpses are not 
eaten, except by ghouls, hyznas, and beasts of prey, of which there 
are none in this blessed Lincolnshire, the natural inference is that 
graves are robbed, and bodies snatched for other than pantry purposes. 
In short, in their own low language, that the poor are only poked into 
pit-holes, to be hoked up agin, and cut and hacked about like dog’s 
meat, by raw ’prentices and Sawboneses,—and heaven knows what 
vulgar libels besides.” 

“Well, and what then?” asked my father. “ As a surgeon, you 
are not going, I presume, to deny the practices of the resurrectionists, 
or the uses to which the articles they deal in are applied?” 

“ Not I,” said Shackle. ‘“ ‘The thing is too notorious ; and, as you 
say, too surgical; though I never had, directly, a finger in any cold 
meat pie of the kind. Probably, you have. However, the popular 
suspicion necessarily falls on the medical men of the place; under 
which category we share the odium between us: at least, pro 
tempore; for, as regards myself, as we doctors say, I shall very soon 
remove all that; and hope you are in as good case.” 

“Most decidedly,” said my father. 

“ So much the better,” said Shackle. “ Your official connection 
with the poor, as parish doctor, makes your exculpation of even more 
importance than my own.” 

“There must be a parochial inquiry!” exclaimed Mr. Hix. 

‘** Of course, with closed doors,” said Shackle; unable to resist a 
sarcasm, even on a friend and ally —a propensity that explained his 
otherwise unaccountable influence in a place where so few persons 
liked, but so many feared him. 

“In fact,” he continued, “the wretches do not scruple to say that 
the anatomising of their remains is winked at by the workhouse 
authorities.” 

“ And if we did,” cried Mr. Hix, “every ounce of flesh on their 
bones was composed of parish victuals. There isn’t a pauper dies, 
man, woman, or child, but in equity we have a mortgage, as I may 
say, on their bodies.” 

“'That’s undeniable,” said Shackle. ‘“ However, the paupers are all 
up in arms, and declare openly that they won’t work; and even that 
they won’t die, unless assured of decent and safe interment.” 

“Won't die!” exclaimed Mr. Hix. 

“So they say,” answered Shackle. 

“Won't die!” repeated the churchwarden. “That must be looked 
to.” 

My father, who had been lost in thought, here awoke from his 
reverie, and addressed himself to Shackle. 

“ Yes, Doctor, you are right. ‘This is a very disagreeable business, 
and a very serious one, at least for me.” 

‘¢ And for the parish too,” said Mr. Hix, “to have such a slur on 
it.” 
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“ Especially,” said Shackle, “as it is not a matter that can be 
shelved, or cushioned, or hushed up.” 

“ And ought not to be,” said my father, “must not! Last night’s 
mystery is now solved. I am socially excommunicated. How or 
why, I know not, —but a suspicion has fallen upon me, which I must 
remove, or give up my practice, and quit the neighbourhood. A 
public inquiry will be necessary, for my own sake.” 

“* And for mine too,” said Shackle. 

“For all our sakes!” cried Mr. Hix. “The excitement of the 
lower orders will be sure to fall first on the authorities —the church- 
wardens and overseers. The least I expect is, to be hung or burnt 
in effigy, or to have my windows smashed! ” 

My father mechanically looked up over the surgery-door at the 
yellow glass globe, so often broken; and true to his misgivings, if not 
actually smashed, it was starred in all directions by some missile that 
had struck it in the centre. He pointed it out to his visitors. 

“There is a token of the popular feeling—the local current that 
has set in against me. For some time past I have fancied myself 
treated with coldness and aversion by the humbler class of the in- 
habitants; but a clear conscience and my goodwill towards them 
repelled the supposition. Now, however, there is a direct imputation 
on me which I must at once rebut, or be a ruined man.” 

“The Board sits this morning,” suggested Mr. Hix. 

“In that case,” said my father, “I will at once go before it, and 
clear my character. I need not say, I hope, that I am altogether 
innocent in the matter — as innocent as those leeches,” and he pointed 
to the bottle— “ of the blood of Julius Cesar.” 

“T am truly happy to hear you say so,” cried Shackle, seizing and 
squeezing my father’s hand; “and shall be still more happy to hear 
you prove it.” 

The churchwarden expressed a similar wish, but instead of shaking 
hands, contented himself with a stiff bow, externally taking a simple 
leave of my father, but internally bidding good-bye to him, though 
somewhat precociously, as the parish doctor. The real functionary, 
in his eyes, was the medical gentleman with whom he walked off arm 
in arm. 

“A clue at last!” cried my father to Mr. Postle, whose entrance 
into the surgery was synchronous with the exit of Dr. Shackle —a 
hint that Animal Magnetism ought ‘properly to have two poles, —of 
repulsive Antipathy as well as of sympathetic Attraction. ‘“ A clue 
at last! We have found out the disease!” And my father im- 
parted to his assistant the substance of the information he had just 
obtained. 

“ Say I told you so!” cried the assistant ; an exclamation he would 
have made, however, if just informed of a shower of addled brains 
from the moon. “ And that, then, is why we were sent last night to 
Coventry —to sup by ourselves! Not that they would have touched 
the supper if they had come—they would have fancied human brains 
in the blane mange, and coagulated blood in the currant jelly. Yes— 
for the future we are ghouls, vampires, carrion vultures—and nobody 
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will come near us. There is nothing that unscientific people are so 
squeamish about as violating graves and desecrating their remains — 
though why the suspicion should fall on us, more than on Doctor 
Shackle, he knows best. If any one wants a refresher in anatomy, 
he does. And what, sir, do you mean to do?” 

“ Confront the report,” said my father. “Go before the Board 
and demand an inquiry. Is not that always the best course—to take 
the bull by the horns ?” 

“ Perhaps so—except you're run at by a polled cow,” answered 
Mr. Postle. ‘“ For my part I'd as soon go at once at Farmer Nokes’s 
bull with a board over his eyes, with ‘beware’ upon it. It’s the 
Board, or a parcel of it, that wants to get you out, and have Shackle 
in your place.” 

“ T don’t—I can’t —I won’t believe it!” cried my father. 

“As you please,” said Mr. Postle. “If they don’t, the paupers 
will, which comes to the same thing. I know them well: when the 
poor once catch a prejudice in their heads, it’s as obstinate as ring- 
worm. I lost my own practice by it when I was a doctor on my own 
account. My patients were mostly provincials of the lower and 
middle class, but all brutally ignorant, and of course superstitious, 
and devout believers in witchcraft. And how do you think I lost 
them? By a joke,—sir, a mere joke—through telling a credulous 
old woman,—ass as I was!—that I could show her Mindererus’s 
Spirit, dancing with Saint Vitus, round Saint Anthony’s Fire !” 

“ But surely a jest,” said my father, “might have been explained.” 

“ Not it,” said Mr. Postle. “To the vulgar, a doctor with his 
hieroglyphics on his bottles, and his Latin, is already half a conjuror, 
and I had made myself a necromancer outright. There was no re- 
voking it. You may make an ignorant stomach give up its poison, 
but an ignorant faith never gives up a legend it has once swallowed.” 

*T should like to hear your definition of an ignorant stomach,” 
said my father, straying, as he was too apt, from serious matters after 
a whim. 

“ We are likely to know practically,” answered the assistant, in a 
gloomy tone, “if ignorance and emptiness be synonymous, as they 
are in the head; for I don’t suppose, as the practice goes, that the 
Board will board us.” 

‘“‘ That’s true,” said my father. “I must go to the workhouse.” 
And with a smile at the unintentional equivoque, he put on his hat, 
and set out for the parochial meeting. 

Had he delayed a minute longer, he would have been startled and 
stopped by a sound ringing in his own house from hall to attic, —that 
sudden shrill ery which only comes from a female in distress, anguish, 
or alarm, — and electrifies the hearer like a flash of lightning turned 
from visible into audible. As it flew first from the kitchen to the 
surgery close at hand, Mr. Postle was soonest at the spot, where, 
close to the ironing-board, the moveable supports of which she had 
knocked away in her fall, lay Kezia in a strong hysterical fit, in the 
middle of a chaos of crockery, glasses, decanters, knives, forks, tongue, 
cold fowls, tarts, salad, cakes, and jellies, — amidst which she kicked 
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and struggled like a passenger desperately swimming, or trying to 
swim, from the wreck of some well-provisioned steamer. 

Having dashed into her face the first water at hand, the assistant 
stepped back into the surgery for the Sal. Vol. or Liq. Vol. C. C., 
but with so much professional deliberation — knowing such fits may 
be safely left to run their course —that when he returned to the 
kitchen, he found the patient propped up against the wall, in a sitting 
posture, between Mrs. Prideaux and Uncle Rumbold, the first loosen- 
ing the sufferer’s dress, and the last, having lent a hand in her re- 
moval, gazing calmly on, very like a bearded Turk confiding in 
Predestination, and still more like himself “trusting to Nature.” 
Mr. Postle. nevertheless plied the stimulants. 

“‘Qne more application of the restoratives,” said Mrs. Prideaux, 
“and she will revive. ‘There !—she is resuming her senses.” 

As she spoke, the colour began to return to the claret-bald cheeks 
of Kezia, who, aftera gasp or two, opened her eyes — sneezed — 
stared at each person in turn, —then suddenly turned pale again — 
closed her eyes — clasped her hands wildly together — and shrieking 
“the plate! the plate!” relapsed into insensibility. 

The restorative process was again applied, and with success. The 
maid -of-all-work, after a short struggle, sprang up, as if galvanised, 
on her feet; and amidst gulps, sobs, broken ejaculations, and distracted 
gestures, informed her audience by bits and snatches that “there had 
been thieves in the house,—and Mr. Ruffy’s silver tankard — and 
the Reverend Curate’s silver-gilt salts — and all Mrs. Trent’s school 
spoons — were missing !” 

Poor faithful, devoted Kezia! No hand had she in that felonious 
abstraction ; and yet, for all her innocence, how fearfully within the 
range of suspicion, whilst Guilt stood by in comparative safety, 
without a tremor in her silvery voice, or a faltering in her correct 
carriage! Had some wakeful ear, startled by the unseasonable issuing 
of the housemaid from her bedroom, heard her descending the stairs, 
marked her passage from hall to surgery, from surgery to kitchen, 
and recognised, by listening, her voice in conversation though but 
with a shadow, and then her stealthy retreat before dawn to her own 
attic, she was in all human probability a lost, undone, ruined crea- 
ture. Like other Somnambulists, who, in their nocturnal, uncon- 
scious wanderings, step, dream-led, on the narrow window-sill or 
perilous parapet, she had walked to the very verge of a moral pre~ 
cipice — would she keep her footing or fall ? 
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THE ECHO. 


It is with infinite pleasure we refer to the fulfilment, in the present 
Number, of a pledge made some months since to our Subscribers. 
The Dramatic Sketch, “ The Death of Clytemnestra,” will, we trust, 
satisfy our Readers of the sincerity of our promises in general, and of 
that one in particular, to which a Correspondent has referred in his 
culinary letter, as being composed of the proverbial materials so 
easily broken. His crust, if made of “flour, water, and butter, with 
a rolling-pin,” had surely a strong sprinkling of that spice which Bed- 
reddin Hassan omitted in the cream tart. 

The paper offered to us by “ A. T. H.” as original, is, from internal 
evidence, “a do” from the French. Several attempts of the same 
kind by parties of respectable professions, who would indignantly 
denounce parallel practices by itinerant hawkers, have determined us 
to publish at full length the names of future offenders, with the labels 
attached to their secondhand wares. As there are direct ways for 
men ambitious of literary credit or money to obtain them by fair 
means, the exposure of interlopers, who would divert both from their 
legitimate channels, will be but an act of common justice to the 
honest Translators who depend for a livelihood on their pens. 

The arrears consequent on a long illness have left many corre- 
spondents unanswered : such as require private replies will shortly 
receive them; and the unsuitable articles will be found (after the 3d 
instant) at the Publisher’s, Mr. Renshaw, 356. Strand. 
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